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—NEED GOOD FOOD? 
SYMINGTON'S IS WARM 
AND Goop/ 





r town. Made ina i 


art new styles. 


om 35!= to 59!= Six delicious, nourishing platefuls | ..., n 
from 7}d pkt. 3d pkt. serves two 
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V¥ale@ Bis cuits 


with the nutty flavour people like 





Made by ABDULLA for those * Also specially packed for world-wide export 
who prefer the American s tyle of blend W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, ENGLAND 
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Rich in lather and 
refreshingly perfumed. 
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A. & Fr. PEARS LTD., LONDON 








PY 22/96 





SPONTEX sponges are wonderfully soft, absorbent and resilient .. . stay 
fresh and save soap. They have a long life and may be cleaned by 
boiling. SPONTEX Sponges contain no rubber — ask for them by name. 











* NOW IN FOUR 2’ 3/ 
DELIGHTFUL COLOURS , 8 








°*f people looked 
after their gums my 


job would be easy’’ 









|Tek8R\ST LE 


Tek Bristle brushes are Gum disorders are wide- 
now in good supply spread. To keep firm and 
again, welcomed by healthy, gums need regular 
dentists and all who gentle stimulation. 


value the health of Drastic brushing is harmful. 


their teeth and gums. Stimulation of delicate gum 
tissue is best provided by a 





| BRISTLE 2/6 natural bristle toothbrush. 
gy also Nylon 1/10; Junior 1/5 The resilience of pure bristle 
enables it to clean the teeth 
thoroughly and give the gums 
FIRM WITH TEETH correct care. 


— KIND TO GUMS 
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Jobnson & Johnson (Gt. Britain) Ltd. Slough,& Gargrave 
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Children 0% ini! bes, 
in‘Dayella’ 
" IF IT SHRINKS o@ WE REPLACE 


The Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association will be delighted to 
have any ‘ Dayella’ clothes that your children may have outgrown 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
Spinners, Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of 
* VIYELLA’, ‘ DAYELLA’ and ‘ CLYDELLA’ 
Branches, agents and representatives throughout the World 
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IF IT’S A Radiao 






‘\ Ny 
A 


A LUCKY 
CHAP ! 








co cm youve 
succeeded in finding a Radiac 


shirt you have something to be 
proud of — and you've made a 
good investment. Unfortunately 
they’re still in short supply, 
because, among other reasons 


they’ve won such a reputation 
abroad. 


MCINTYRE, HOGG, MARSH & CO. LTD. 
Shirt Manufacturers for 105 years. 

















YOUR WEALIN ano pleasure 


1) is our business ~« 
= 


HE Palace Hotel offers 
courteous service, exquisite 
accommodation, celebrated cuisine and 
an atmosphere of happy relaxation, 
Luxury indoor swimpool—music 
and dancing. Golf, tennis, squash, 
billiards, games room and the 
beauties of Derbyshire close at 
hand. Tariff from the Managing 
Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. (The 
Spa Hotel is under the same 
direction.) 
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SELF-PROPELLING 
CHAIRS 


Catalogue 


PYE LIMITED - 


GREAT PORTLAN 


Phone 
























RADIO WORKS 











A fine Console Radio 
Pye Model 49C 

can be yours 

for the astonishingly 
low price of 

£21 - 13.- 4 tax paid 


CAMBRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE—the Centre of Scientific Research 
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QUEEN ANNE 


ScotcH WHISKY 


HILL THOMSON & CO.LTD. 


EDINBURGH Est. 1795 


Holders of Royal Appointment to 
successive Sovereigns since 1838 











It’s grand at 


The Grand, Torquay 





Come now or later to the Grand, for 
here the season never flags. Dancing, 
Squash, Tennis, Golf. 


Most of our rooms face the sea, many 
have private bathrooms. There are a 
number of suites and plentiful lounge 
accommodation. 


On the level and almost on the water’s 
edge, we occupy the GRANDEST 
position in Torquay. 


Write R. Paul, Mi , for Broch 


Tel: 2234 
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There is nothing more 
pleasant after a shave 
than the cool, fresh 
tang of Cheviot; 
its smart flagon 
is a credit to 
your bathroom. 
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DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
in figured mahogany 


Sideboard, table (circular or rectangular), three dining and one 
armchair, in figured mahogany, walnut or toned sycamore, 
designed by David Joel . . . . . £68 .8.6 
A large selection of well-made reasonably priced furniture of 
pleasant contemporary design is always to be found in our 
showrooms, 

May we send you a copy of our folder, giving further particulars of 


the dining room furniture shown in the illustration ? 


HEAL & SON 


HEAL & SON LTD., 
Telephone: MUSeum 1666 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1 


Telegrams: Fourposter, Rath, London 





Double clip 
brodch 





PLATINUM AND OIAMONOS 
OF WORLO-FAMED 
MAPPIN QUALITY 





MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITEO 

156-162 OXFORD ST..Wt 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. E.C 4 172 REGENT ST... W.1 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST., 

PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG SOMBAY 
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7 
LADIES’ SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


18! PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1}. REGent 8040 








"= Filtered for Coolness 


DU MAURIER CIGARETTES WITH THE EXCLUSIVE FILTER TIP 
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MACHINES & 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD 
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ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.1 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.M. QUEEN MARY 


THE NINTH 


FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION 


JUNE 9—24 
(Except Sundays) 


Open 11.0 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
(Opening day from 5 p.m.) 


v 


ADMISSION 3/6 « SEASON TICKETS 15/- 


Part of which will be given to The Victoria League, The R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund and the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 
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Write NOW for the magnificent new 
1949 Guide, and illustrated Folder 
with pictorial map to :— 


D. H. BAXTER, 
Information Bureau, Harrogate 











The World’s 
Best -Known 
EMBROCATION 


/ Enjoying universal favour 

for a hundred years. 

Elliman’s continues to 
grow in popularity, and is 
undoubtedly the World’s 
best known Embrocation. 
It has been used and 
trusted by generations of 
sufferers from RHEU- 
MATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS 


RUB IN ( 














NATURE’S WAY: Rubbing 
eases Pain. Rubbing with 
ELLIMAN’S removes it! 
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300 mph oicliners 


largest fleet . 


Wake up and you’re there! 
AOA offer you the most in comfort and 
dependability with their * special equipment for this crossing 
* & specially trained personnel thoroughly at home on this route. 
And they have a larger fleet of 300 mph airliners than any other 
airline system. No wonder so many experienced travellers choose 
AOA. See your local travel agent or American Overseas Airlines 

35 St James's St London SWI. Telephone GROsvenor 3955 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES - AMERICAN AIRLINES 
++. they fly more people more miles than any other airline system 


AO A H. C "0 dish first showed the world 
——— inal U S A cary vena how water—the most im- 
P/493A snail ied tae portant of all chemical compounds — could be made syn- 


thetically. Cavendish discovered that it was composed of 














two gases now called oxygen and hydrogen, and in 1784 pre- 
pared water by exploding a mixture of them in a glass vessel. 
The apparatus which he used is still preserved at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. Cavendish was also the first to 
weigh the Earth and the result he obtained was astonishingly 
accurate. Cavendish also discovered the composition of 
nitric acid, and was the first chemist to recognise hydrogen 
as a definite chemical element. He prepared it by treating 
zinc with sulphuric acid. He was also the first practical 
experimenter to find a means of drying a gas, which he accom- 
plished by passing it through pearl ash. All these discoveries 


’ ; have proved of immense importance. 
If you want a weatherproof that slips on with P f satin 


the cool ease of all really well-tailored clothes Though both his parents 
... impeccable in fashion .. . impermeable in were English, Henry Cavendish was actually born at Nice 
the worst weather .. . then choose a Dexter. 


in 1731. He was educated at the University of Cambridge, 


Discriminating men have done so for 50 years. sé Tee | , , 
“ “it and from 1760 until his death in 1810 his whole time was 


As British as the weather — but reliable. 


DEXTER 


WEATHERPROOFES 


devoted to science, and in particular to physics and chemistry. 












Though he was extremely shy, shunned i. and never 
attempted to exploit any of his dis- gM 
coveries, the work of this English chemist A 
Obtainable from Leading Outfitters Everywhere 


has been of great and lasting benefit J -~ 


WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED - CATHCART - GLASGOW to science and industry throughout the 











world. 























I'VE GOT A TOWN 
FLAT— RIGHT IN 
THE HEART OF 

THE COUNTRY! 
















LEAN, convenient 
cooking on a stove as 
modern as tomorrow! Brilli- 
ant lighting and cosy gas- 
fires everywhere! Constant 
hot water for baths and 
washing up at the touch of 
a tap! No dirt, no work! 
1000 ‘Calor’ trained dealers 
guarantee complete depend- 
ability and service anywhere. 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 
eeece To e 


CALOR GAS 


(Distributing) Company Ltd., 
Belgrove House, Belgrove Street, 











London, W.C.1. 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
ADDRESS........... 
pesspeseeusnennanpenssovesssssenbusaseanebecscononeces 1 
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The Worlds M ost 
Beautiful 
China 
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2 ‘MINTON 
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MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 
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* Sanatogen’ builds human vitality and happiness 


They had a strength 


that you can have 







; 
¥ 









nerve-building foods(organicphos- 
phorus and protein), which give 
you new energy, vitality and zest 
—a true return to the ‘Golden Age’ 
of life. At all chemists, price 
(including tax) 8/3d. 


“SAN ATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 


A ‘GENATOSAN ’ PRODUCT 


MEN AND WOMEN Of the ‘Golden 

Age’ hadastrength and vitality 
that nowadays is often gradually 
undermined by thestrainofmodern 
existence. You, too, can have what 
they had—simply by putting 
yourself on a regular course of 
‘Sanatogen’. Forover40 years hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have 
been building up their vitality with 
this splendid combination of two 











The finest Soles come from Dover... 





but the finest salad cream w@ S 


> 


Wy, 


comes from 


1/3 per bottle (in short supply) 


Makers of ‘* Master Touch "’ Sauce, Fine 
Pickles, Canned Goods and Soft Drinks 


THE CREAM OF 
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SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 
CONNOISSEUR 








| ued 
SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE 








supplies of hot water instantly— 
it never runs cold! There's no 
waste, and such a saving on my 
fuel bill." 

Descriptive leaflet 'P’— free. 


14 WIGMORE ST.. LONDON, W.1 


MULTIPOINT 
BATH - SINK 
GEYSERS 


For heating water by gas 













FINE QUALITY 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
14 CT. ii FROM 
GOLD NIB 14/3 
HANDMADE INC. P. TAX 
THE 29-31 
TRUEPOINT | EUSTON RD. 
PEN CO.LTD. LONDON 
N.W.1 














/9 FROM CHEMISTS 








MEGGESON & CO., LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 
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and Hands Well Groomed! 



















: KeepYourNailsClean, | 


‘Co-operation like this 


It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves the 
hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 





makes things happen fast!” 


roroasr 
Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. é 

Wairness 

J 














soLOWKR 
Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO MESS! ! 
NO BOTHER! ! Just squeeze a little on your nail brush : : 
¢ycust and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! Your nails GOLFER Yes, my local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent makes things 
and hands become immaculate immediately. happen ina hurry. He’s the chap oe multiplied 3,500 
0) Thousands use Perox Chlor every day. And what » R times throughout the world — who saves me hours of 
boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, cnoeLa: a. — . ° e *,° 
movsewwe 
. housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, - airmen, preliminary planning. I give him my itinerary and he 
7 farmers and many more besides. FF handles all the details. This same Speedbird efficiency 
musician, From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. — this same concern for your comfort and pleasure — 
$ - applies wherever you may fly along 150,000 miles of B.O.A.C. routes 
af SEP Seneeaen 0 geartnes tat Bicester temas across the world. The flight itself is swift and sure — and comfortable, 
| Pourcerare from materials selected as being the best of their kind, engineer 
processed in on original manger end devinurd te produce an too. Complimentary meals are served en route; no extras for countless 
article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed to keep in good nts 
condition until used and may be stored ia any kind of climate. ao courtesies and attentions that reflect B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition 
a Supplies are available for export. ewan of Speedbird service and experience. 


KEENES ? 
he! b/erox- Chlor ah B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


atARS 
> Keenes Lasorarories Limiteo, LONDON & NewcasT.Le-on-TYNe 4 ; ¢ $ 30 = Fl Y ay B-0-A- 
sanon Otrrisr ~ Pod 
*enie® 
i p 4 4 M i x gf da } BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


FR SCHOOLMOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN SWEEP DOSTMAN MINER TRAVELLGCR Lawyer WITH Q. E.A. ’ S.A.A ’ & T.E.A. L. 


























CHOCOLATES BY 


Issued by the Cake & Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance to remind you 
that biscuits simply cannot be beaten as a compact energy food. 












Sar | £33 A. J. CALEY & SONS LIMITED NORWICH 
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Keep your face 
young... —_ 














ss Field-Day contains 
" Glycerine, so giving a 
speedy shave with maxi- 
mum after-comfort for the 
most tender skin. 

A FIELD-DAY GLYCERINE SHAVE 


DOES NOT TAKE IT OUT OF THE 
SKIN—IT PUTS SOMETHING IN 


...With a glycerine 


FIELD-DAY 


Brushless Shave 


J. C. & J. FIELD LTD—ESTABLISHED OVER 300 YEARS 











Balkan 
Sobranie 
Smoking 

Mixture 

Made by 

the makers of 
Balkan Sobranie 
at Sobranie House 


London, E.C.1 








Light up and settle down to that long 
slow smoke which calms a troubled 
world. With Balkan Sobranie glowing 
in the bowl of your favourite briar 
anxiety goes up in smoke and 

an inimitable aroma makes rings 
round every fret. This Smoking 
Mixture contains the topmost leaves 
of the rarest Yenidje leaf mellowed 
and matured by the Macedonian 
sunshine for seven long years. In its 
smoking is the perfect answer to every 
present discontent and a philosophy 
to match your every mood ... 





| ends. 
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Whew! Life with father 
in his present mood! 


Won't someone put him 
on to Benger’s Food? 


When your digestion is out of order, practise 
what is known as Rest-Therapy — rest your 
digestion for a while and take a course ef 
Benger’s Food at night. “ Bengers” is rich 
nourishment, pre-digested. It soon soothes 
and strengthens the digestion back to normal. 


ARNE 
Keep a tin of in the house. 


From 2/- a tin at all Chemists and Grocers. 


“ Bengers ” is a regd. trade mark of Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 
5P 








How photography helps 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 





THEY KNOW IT'S SAFE 


This huge pressure vessel built by They use a 400,000 volt X-ray 


Babcock & Wilcox has to with- 
stand tremendous forces — 4,000 
tons for instance on each of the 
With X-ray inspection of 
every welded seam the makers 
can be certain that it is safe. 





apparatus to penetrate the thick 
walls of such vessels and ‘ Kodak’ 
X-ray materials to record the 
results and provide proof of sound 
construction to inspection and 
insurance authorities. 


| Can Applied Photography help you? WRITE TO 


KODAK 


KODAK LTD - DEPT. P. 564 - 


KODAK HOUSE - 


KINGSWAY - LONDON - W.C.2 


C49/3N 
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A ScoTrTisH nonagenarian says he never consulted a 
doctor until this year. He had always maintained that 
ultimately they would get cheaper. 


ro ° 
“Bank Locks Its Doors 


Directors seek way out of difficulties” 
Headlines from “Evening Standard” 


Through the window-dressing, perhaps ? 


° ° 


~— We are told that a suc- 

exh th cessful screen test must 

2 reveal charm, beauty, glam- 

our, intelligence and _per- 

sonality. A knowledge of 

three foreign languages is 

the only additional require- 
ment for air hostesses. 


°o ° 


A headline informs us that 
Mr. Strachey has contracted 
to buy sardines. He never 
shrank from snoek. 






° ° 


“In saluting to-day, therefore, the better hopes of peace now 
visible in Europe, we must give our thanks to the extraordinary 
foresight and liberal-windedness of the United States.” 

Sunday paper 
Thanks, then, for the filibuster. 


° ° 
To become a really good tennis-player, we are told, a 
child should be taught how to hold a racket as soon as he 


can walk. By eighteen months he should have learned to 
say “Sorry, partner.” 


U 

















Charivaria 


A Communist speaker makes the interesting suggestion 
that the Government should send a good-will mission to 
Russia. Unfortunately some countries seem to run out 
of good will faster than we can supply it. 


° ° 


“City Deciine Tovutouse Matcx” 
Leicester “Evening Mercury” 
Toulon away, perhaps? 


° ° 


An exceptional number of 
seagulls have been seen at 
Southend lately, although 
ornithologists say they are 
rarely found so far inland. 


° ° 


A woman in court said 
that a quarrel with her 
husband started when he 
wanted to take a seidlitz 
powder and couldn’t find a 
glass. The upshot was a 
storm in a teacup. 





° ° 


Grand 


“According to information available in Delhi, the pilot of the 
plane ‘made a good piece of landing.’ 
It is now known that the deputy Prime Minister’s piano force- 
landed some 40 miles north of Jaipur near Shahpura.” 
Indian newspaper 
° ° 


A man who missed his train at an East Anglian station 
borrowed a bicycle, overhauled the train and caught it at 
the next station. He had a seat for the first part of his 
journey. 











Birds on the Wing 


Brrps on the wing 
That have no time to sing 
Sustenance for their starving children bring; 
Am I then wrong 
_ To spend my time in song 
While the gaunt hungry tradesmen round me throng? 


O you from whom 
I rent this little room, 
Stand not before~me with a face like doom; 
I’ll but rehearse 
A new and ringing verse 
Giving you blessing for your every curse. 


I cannot pay 
But with some paltry lay 
That shall for idle minds idle an hour away; 
Good friend and neighbour, 
Do you indulge in labour, 
My work’s to pipe my flute and bang my tabor. 


Is it a sin, 
Such world as we live in, 
One man should make faint music in the din 
Of wheel and plough? 
There’s sweat upon my brow, 
And sweat’s the only gold that glitters now. 
R. P. Lister 


°o ° 


Comrades, Laugh Me Here a Little 


W some days ago, M. Vyshinsky was seen to 


smile at a reception in Paris, there was under- 

standable alarm. The implications that lay behind 
this display of geniality were widely canvassed. Explana- 
tions varied, but the general lesson drawn, at least in 
Western Europe, was that it was time to close our ranks, 
stand firm, and prepare to resist wedges. 

It now appears that M. Vyshinsky may simply have been 
smiling at a joke. Behind the Iron Curtain new directives 
have been issued in recent weeks on the correct attitude to 
humour, and signs are not wanting that even in the satellite 
countries laughter is now regarded as not necessarily an 
insult to the proletariat. A sharp rebuke is administered, 
for instance, in a Roumanian paper, to those who “consider 
any joke a deviation from the line and who by their rigid 
behaviour stifle all merriment, good humour and gaiety.” 
This is clear enough. Comrades have got to be gay. In 
particular M. Vyshinsky, never the man to be backward 
in carrying out the Kremlin’s suggestions, must rid himself 
of his silly habit of stifling all merriment. He does his 
best. His smile irradiates the chamber—and all the political 
correspondents rush out to cable you and me to keep our 
heads down. It hardly seems fair. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Moscow has now 
licensed absolutely unrestricted laughter and fun throughout 
itsdominions. Life cannot very well be one long Saturnalia, 
as we found out for ourselves over here when sweets came 
off the ration. What is wanted is laughter with a purpose 
—and what that purpose is the new Roumanian comic 
magazine Urzica makes amply clear in its first issue. 
Urzica means, I am told, the Nettle—a fact to some extent 
borne out by the frontispiece, which shows Uncle Sam and 
other capitalists (drawn, it has to be admitted, without real 
affection) fleeing in terror before an advancing nettle leaf. 
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“Reactionaries” (says the caption, in case you missed the 
point), “kulaks, rumour-mongers, bureaucrats and spreaders 
of alarm and despondency are all scared to death because 
they have been stung by the nettle.” 

What Urzica cannot, without immodesty, say for itself 
about its aims is well put by Scanteia (another Roumanian 
paper sadly neglected in this country) in an announcement 
preceding the Bucharest Charivari’s first appearance: 

“The decadent bourgeoisie has turned humour into an 
inferior branch of literature, and has allowed it to sink deeper 
and deeper into coarseness and pornography, with a view to 
camouflaging the deadly pestilence of capitalism. As opposed 
to this, the proletariat, the class which will break capitalism 
and build Socialism, pitilessly exposes the faults of the 
bourgeoisie, and struggles against everything that is rotten 
and must disappear. The proletariat therefore is the only class 
capable of using satire and humour with the purpose not only 
of chastising the class enemy but also of liquidating the traces 
of bourgeois influence in the minds of men, and of educating 
the working masses.” 

It may easily be imagined, after this, with what eagerness 
the people of Roumania, so long starved of gaiety and good 
humour, seized upon the first issue of the Nettle. Thirty- 
three thousand copies were disposed of in no time. The 
streets of Bucharest, the trams, the places of popular 
refreshment rang with happy laughter, as the sly digs at 
reactionaries and at what the editor, in a pleasant phrase, 
calls the “furious writhings of imperialism,” were read out 
and passed from mouth to mouth. Better still, when the 
first outburst of merriment was over, the frightened faces 
of kulaks and rumour-mongers would be more than enough 
to set the proletariat off again. 

And already, in the Urzica office, the editor and his 
assistant are hard at work upon the second number. 

ASSISTANT (presenting a drawing). Ho! Ho! Here is a 
good one from Comrade Vassily. This chastises the class 
enemy, I think. 

Epitor (pitilessly). Perhaps. But I cannot see that it 
liquidates the traces of bourgeois influence in the minds of 


men. Point out to Comrade Vassily that this is a humorous 
paper. 
Assistant. You are right, Comrade. It is rotten and 


must disappear. 

To Mr. Bevin, struggling to make M. Vyshinsky laugh 
(and sinking, no doubt, deeper and deeper into coarseness - 
in the attempt), the touchstones of humour adopted. by the 
Editor of Urzica may present certain difficulties. It is not 
always easy, in the hurly-burly of a four-power conference, 
to recall a really good story at the expense of a kulak, nor 
is it much use, at a crisis, to send for the current number 
of Punch. M. Vyshinsky, even in his gayest mood, does 
not care for inferior branches of literature. What Mr. Bevin 
—what we must all do, if we are ever to get on giggling 
terms with the Russians, is to approach the business of 
laughter in an altogether more forward-looking spirit. The 
editor of Urziea gives us a hint here in his foreword: 

“Convinced (he says) that a humorous magazine is a very 
serious matter, we shall try to laugh in a new way...” 

We might begin by saying “Ugh! Ugh!” instead of 
“Ho! Ho!” H. F. Eis 


° ° 


Thought on Sport 
I sHOULDN’T mind seeing horses other people had picked 
out with a pin 
Win 
If it weren’t that my own. carefully thought-out system 
Missed ’em. 
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DESIGN FOR A NATIONALIZED INDUSTRY 
(A natural sequel to British Railways’ Old-English-Taverns-on-W heels) 


































































































“I'd like a word with you, Braithwaite—alone.” 


Theodore’s Route March 


with a shock that we saw he 
was wearing a neckerchief of bright- 
orange silk with half a map of Burma 
printed on each side. The coldest eye 
turned on him was probably that 
of Hereward, my sister Gloriana’s 
husband, but Hereward only gulped 
and turned it away again in silence. 
It was Theodore, the rash member, 
who spoke. 


UGUSTE was the last to come 
down to breakfast, and it was 


“A sweet disorder in the dress,” he 
observed, “may be all right in its place, 
but this is overdoing it. The import- 
ance of being suitably dressed cannot 
easily be over-stressed.” 

As though puzzled by the intricate 
metre of this last sentence he too 
relapsed into silence. 

“Say you so?” said Auguste. “That 
comes well from the man who led the 
Light Infantry through Durban in 
1941. It was in the Golden Buttonhook,” 
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he added, speaking between mouthfuls 
of kipper. 

“The what?” 
Alexandrina. 

“The Dutch ship in which we were 
travelling. She held a great many 
soldiers and had a name like that. 
You know the docks at Durban?” 

“Point Docks?” I inquired, eager to 
appear travelled. 

“Yes,” said Auguste. “All the 
troops went ashore for a route march 
and I,” he paused modestly, “was put 
in command of them for the purpose. 
They stretched for a mile or two along 
the dockside, and far, far away at the 
end of the line was a little party of 
Light Infantrymen commanded by my 
brother-in-law Theodore, the stickler 
for sartorial correctitude.” 

“T should be obliged,” said Theodore, 
with a shudder, “if you would not 
refer to that deplorable incident. Wear 
a Union Jack round your neck if you 
like, Auguste. I don’t mind really, I 
was only joking.” 

“You know about Light Infantry,” 
Auguste went on, regardless. “They 
take hundreds of little short steps in a 
minute and march at least twice as fast 
as anyone else. That’s why they were 
separate. Why Theodore was put in 
charge of them is a mystery. He was 
probably the least suitable officer in the 
ship. They started off first, so as to 
keep the main column out of their way, 
and it was quite a thing to see. On the 
word Go, given by me, they came 
belting down the line, the whole length 
of this enormous parade. It was a fine 
South African summer morning, if you 
know what that means, and warm— 
golly! We were all in khaki shorts and 
shirts and none too cool at that. 
Except Theodore.” 

“Cheer up, darling,” said Alexan- 
drina comfortingly to her husband, 
who looked like bursting into tears. 
“Tt’s all over now.” 

“The memory is painful,” said 
Theodore. 

“Theodore,” said Auguste, “was 
attired with faultless exactitude as for 
strolling across the Green Park from 
Wellington Barracks to Brook Street. 
Pre-war service dress, you know; plus- 
fours and puttees and brass buttons 
and that. You may get some idea of 
the picture if you try to imagine a long- 
legged officer of the Brigade of Guards, 
with a walking-stick, closely and hotly 
pursued by the competitors in a 
walking race, all much smaller than 
him and all in step, in a temperature of 
about ninety in the shade.” 

We considered the picture for a 
moment. It was fascinating. 

“Black hat and all?” asked Here- 
ward. “The one with the gold peak ?” 


said our _ sister 
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“Certainly. I don’t believe I should 
have been really surprised to see him 
wearing a sword. As he flashed, 
already breathing hard, between me 
and my pop-eyed soldiery, I was 
forced to turn away tactfully and gaze 
at the ship.” 

“He was good about that,” Theodore 
admitted. “He pretended not to 
notice.” 

“As soon as he had vanished in a 
cloud of dust with his thirty-five men,” 
Auguste continued, “I moved off with 
my thousands and marched straight 
through the middle of Durban and 
back. I had been told to find a route 
clear of the town, as a matter of fact, 
but what’s the fun of that? Policemen 
on motor-bicycles and people throwing 
down cigarettes—we had no end of a 
time. However . . . Theodore appar- 
ently elected to do a Joshua-at- 
Jericho act and march all round the 
outside of the city. Or it may have 
been that after the first hundred yards 
or so he was only half-conscious and 
couldn’t see where he was going. In 
any case we got back first, hot and 
thirsty but in reasonably good shape. 
I was just going up the gangway, I 
remember, when I heard the rattle of 
soldiers’ feet speeding over the tarmac 
and there were the Light Infantry. 
We had marched a mere three miles: 
they must have done about fifteen.” 

Theodore groaned and hid his head 
in his hands. 

“T didn’t recognize him at first,” 
said Auguste, “except by his hat. His 
face was a shiny purple and he ap- 
peared to have changed on the way 
into a dark-green uniform, doubtless 
by way of a compliment to the Light 
Infantry. When he came nearer I 
could see that it was not really green 
but black, or almost, and he moved 
with a weary squelching sound and left 
a trail of small puddles behind him. . I 
thought at first that his men must have 
chased him into the sea, but no: it was 
just the effect of the warmth. He even 
had to squeeze out his hat.” 

“Yes,” said Theodore. “ And imagine 
the weight of my clothes. When I 
finally managed to get them off I found 
I couldn’t lift them off the cabin floor. 
I don’t know how I survived.” 

He was looking quite faint. 

“Why was he wearing all this thick 
stuff, anyway?” I asked Auguste. 

This was answered unexpectedly by 
Hereward. 

“He’s got knobbly knees,” he said, 
“and doesn’t like to be seen 'n shorts. 
And Auguste wears that thing round 
his neck because he’s got a knobbly 
Adam’s apple.” 

This started a general turmoil and I 
slid out through the window. 


Procne—at Last 


ONGSTERS of air and tree 
Have aye been dear to me, 
What kind the bird may be 

akes little matter; 

In town or Sussex woods 
They can produce the goods, 
For choice the latter. 


Yet of all birds that bring 
Joy with returning Spring 
It is a striking thing 
That I, in fact, up 
Till now had never heard 
A nightingale, the bird 
Of all most cracked up. 


Oft when I’ve bade men mark 

How cheerly sings the lark, 

The blackbird too, and hark, 
How blithe yon linnet 

Or some old fat-voiced thrush, 

They’ve merely murmured, Tush, 
They’re nowhere in it. 


Wr) 


\) 
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And when the tale’s been told 
How Procne’s “lyre of gold” 
Flatters the sylvan wold 
For miles about her, 
I’ve thought I’d missed a lot 
And wondered how I’d got 
Along without her. 


Last night came one and led 

Me forth (twas time for bed) 

“She sings, she sings,” he said, 
“In yonder spinney; 

Come, and you'll find each note 

Wrung from that peerless throat 
Well worth a guinea.” 


Deep-shadowed lay the dell, 
(The moon was full as well) 
I could but own the spell, 
At least a touch of it, 
Yet, for that “lyre of gold” 
I, if the truth be told, 
Didn’t think much of it. 
Dum-Dum 
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“Quick! Follow that batsman.” 
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The ‘‘Amateur’’ at Portmarnock 


the St. Andrews Club to bury its 

Royal and Ancient head in a sand 
bunker, let political storms go whistling 
by, and have the “Amateur” played 
at Portmarnock. For this, the first 
such championship to be played out- 
side the United Kingdom, was won by 
a Belfast man who plays most of his 
golf in England and who was acclaimed 
by the local crowd as though he came 
from Dublin round the corner. 

It is doubtful, however, if serious 
golf-watchers will find Max McCready 
an ideal champion. For golf-watching 
is a licensed form of sadism and the 
player watched is expected to submit 
himself to it. You would have needed 
no further proof of this had you been 
standing by the second green at Port- 
marnock during the semi-finals, watch- 
ing Willie Turnesa, the reigning 
American champion, play his second 
shot. As the ball, slightly pushed, 
was seen to be running for a bunker 
on the right of the green, the crowd, 
which was largely composed of priests, 


T turned out a happy decision of 


doctors, and lawyers—men who, off 
a golf-course, are not supposed to gloat 
over human sins, ills, and follies— 
urged it onwards in hypnotic under- 
tones. (However, being decent men at 
heart, they looked somewhat shame- 
facedly at each other when the ball 
finally came to rest in the sand. Then, 
“Ah, divil the difference,” said some- 
one. “He’s as happy in a bunker as 
a dog in a dust-bin.” And amid the 
murmurs of agreement you could feel 
the guilt lifting. The speaker was 
right of course. Turnesa blasted out 
to within a foot of the pin.) 

Turnesa is an ideal subject for the 
golf-watcher. Throughout a whole 
match his mouth hardly moves save 
to receive another cigarette, and 
his utter intentness makes even a 
slight slip appear a mortal sin. But 
McCready actually looks as though 
he enjoys the game. He smiles most of 
the time, he jokes with friends who 
are watching, and when he is faced 
with a difficult shot he just walks up 
to the ball and hits it. At the last 
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hole of his semi-final match with 
Kenneth Thom, when the two men 
were all square, he pushed his drive 
into the rough on the right, while Thom 
pulled his slightly into the rough on 
the left. McCready’s caddie, who 
knew what was right and proper on 
such occasions, left the bag of clubs 
beside the ball and proceeded to walk 
towards the green to study the 
situation. McCready shouted after 
him: “You can come back. I’ve made 
up my mind.” He thereupon selected 
a club and hit the ball almost before 
the scandalized caddie had time to get 
out of the way. The shot he played 
was a very poor one, and we roared 
with laughter. 

This match went to the twentieth, 
where both were on in two and about 
nine yards,from the pin. Thom putted 
first and his ball just edged round the 
lip of the hole. McCready then an- 
nounced to a friend, but loud enough 
for many to hear, that he was tired, 
that this match had gone on too long, 
and that he was going to have a bang 
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for the hole. He hit his downhill putt 
with great firmness, dead straight, and 
the ball banged against the back of 
the hole, leaped in the air, and rattled 
into the tin to sound the end of 
Thom’s hopes. There has never been 
a champion who treated the game to 
such sacrilege. 

However, there was enough stark 
golfing tragedy to please the most 
uninhibited sadist. For the whole 
week the wind blew with chill severity, 
usually from sea to shore, and Port- 
marnock looked as formidable as any 
golf-course in the world. It has three 
holes which even the longest and 
strongest could not reach in two shots, 
it has only three short holes, and the 
experts are asked to do the rest, 
ranging from 356 to 473 yards, in par 
fours. The holes are cannily angled, 
the bunkers are deep, and when we 
followed some of the lesser competitors 
into the wild, wild rough, plovers 
swooped on us to protect their nests 
which they had built in what they 
presumed to be impenetrable jungle. 

Everyone, with proper native gloom, 
expected an American to win. There 
were only three who were expected to 
be dangerous—Willie Turnesa, the 
winner in 1947, Frank Stranahan, the 
holder, and Bill Campbell, who had 
recently beaten Stranahan in the 
Tam o’Shanter tournament in America. 
But how dangerous! Turnesa and 
Stranahan were at opposite ends of the 
draw, Campbell in the middle. As it 
happened, Campbell went out fairly 
easily in the third round to Major 
Blair, the Scottish international. The 
talllanky American, in a yellow sweater 
and a white cap that had to be changed 
for a waterproof one every time it 
rained, played with un-American gaiety. 
As he holed ashort chip from just off the 
twelfth green for a two: “Pardon me, 
Major,” he murmured, “that sure was 
accidental.” Blair, in plus-fours that 
almost qualified to be knickerbockers, 
and a tweed cap crammed dead straight 
on his head, kept a stiff military upper 
lip against the thunderbolt he ob- 
viously expected from his opponent, 
and went on hitting the ball down the 
middle. The thunderbolt never came 
and Campbell resigned charmingly on 
the last green. 

Two rounds later Stranahan, playing 
with increasingly violent and threaten- 
ing accuracy, murdered Blair, while 
Turnesa (whose name quite twisted 
the tongues of the Irish crowd, which 
turned it into “Tunisia”) was making 
steady progress at the other end of the 
draw. In the third round a shocked 
crowd had watched Stranahan take as 
many as forty-two shots for the first 
nine holes, but on that occasion he was 


playing the not-so-young Brigadier- 
General Critchley, who struggled 
gamely but was in the end beaten more 
by Portmarnock than by Stranahan. 
Turnesa was also seen to be having 
some trouble with his wooden club 
shots, but despite these ghoulishly 
hopeful symptoms few expected any- 
thing but an all-American final. 
Wonderful battles. First McCready 
beat Stranahan four and three and 
made the whole business of beating 
Americans look so easy that if it had 
not been for the blinding cerise sweater 
which only Stranahan could wear we 
might have thought McCready was 
playing a changeling. Then Brendan 
Scannell, a young golfer from the 
Woodbrook club in Co. Wicklow, 
almost caught Turnesa, coming from 
two down with three to go to lose to a 
heartbreaking long putt for a birdie 
three on the nineteenth. Millward 
beat a big strong Scottish golfer, 
Considine, who up to then had won 
all his matches without seeing the 
sixteenth, and Thom beat the cheery 
little Lancashire champion Jones. ‘The 
afternoon was desperate. Turnesa, 
never on the fairway off the tee for the 
first seven holes, became two down to 
Millward, then won four holes in a row. 
But Millward, a burly ex-Commando, 
chewed gum stolidly, and with his 
ugly, powerful punch of a swing, went 
on hitting the ball in the middle. One 
down on the seventeenth tee, he 
stopped chewing long enough to 
remark that if he won that hole he 
thought he would get his man. 
Actually he pluckily holed a nasty six- 
footer to win in four, but he had 
reckoned without his Turnesa. The 
American banged his drive down the 
fairway and, with Millward badly 
short in two, calmly bumped a long 
iron to within two yards of the pin at 
this awkward 428-yard hole. As for 
the other semi-final, Thom will never 
again play such good golf and lose. 
By Friday night there were actually 
people to be found, mostly Irishmen 
to be sure, who would be against the 
American winning the final. At that 
point McCready was still two or three 
under fours for all the holes he had 
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played in the championship, and this 
was golf which, in figures, Turnesa 
certainly could not match. But the 
hardened pessimists did not forget 
that Turnesa had only been beaten 
twice in match-play in the past two 

ears. By noon the next day, when 
McCready had been round in a super- 
lative seventy to be four up, every bar 
in Dublin was full of men swinging 
imaginary golf-clubs to show each 
other just how their man was putting 
it across Turnesa. The afternoon 
crowd that saw Turnesa, in hail and 
lightning and a howling blast that set 
the sea frothing wickedly alongside the 
course, turn four down at the eighteenth 
to come up at the twenty-eighth, 
couldn’t have been unhappier had the 
lightning blasted them from the course. 
Yet McCready never stopped smiling 
and came back twice until at last he 
had his man on the thirty-fifth. At 
that hole, as Turnesa’s drive rolled into 
a bunker just below us, a sepulchral 
golf-watcher behind said “Janey Mack! 
fancy coming three thousand miles to 
drive into a bunker at a time like 
this!” 

The Portmarnock members appeared 
to enjoy organizing this championship, 
which they did supremely well, as much 
as they enjoyed lashing out hospitality 
with untrembling hands to the visitors. 
On all sides they were covered with 
praise. Indeed, only one _ official 
emerged with a very slightly blurred 
reputation. On the twenty-first green 
in the final, when McCready and 
Turnesa were both on in two and 
almost the same distance from the hole, 
Professor Purcell, who was refereeing, 
produced an old and tangled piece of 
string from his pocket and began to 
unravel it with some difficulty so that 
he might measure the length of the 
putts. “Begob,” said a voice behind 
us, “you’d think a professor of 
engineering would carry a_ tape 
measure.” ' 
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At the Pictures 





Now Barabbas . 


O make a stage play into a film, 

of course, you give it a strong 
injection of flashbacks. WILLIAM 
Dovetas Home’s Now Barabbas .. . 
(Director: Gorpon Parry)—they 
make the title easier by adding three 
more words of the quotation in small 
type—has been injected with a good 
many, very short ones, and I’m not 
sure that they were necessary; but I 
admit they have been carefully placed 
as well as kept to minimum size, and 
only a bit of stage Irish in one of them 
seems noticeably unfortunate. The 
piece remains a sketch of prison life, 
held together by the too-obvious 
device of a man under sentence of 
death. I say “too obvious” because 
here again one can imagine setting out 
with a rule, a-recipe: to write a story 
of prison life, you take a representative 
assortment of types, including a man 
in the death cell whose fate will 
provide you with an automatic climax 
one way or the other .:. The fate of 
such a man, the success or failure of 
his petition for reprieve, is the most 
obvious and easy way of bringing such 
a.story to an end; similarly, his arrival 
at the prison is the simplest way of 
beginning it; he is the focal point 
round which can be arranged the 
requisite number of other characters 
and typical incidents—and there, 
presto! is the story. 

Here he is the star (RicHARD 
GREENE) but not the most interesting 
character. His murder (his, I think, 
is the only crime we don’t see com- 
mitted or implied in flashback—prob- 
ably a wise omission) is made under- 
standable, but there is nothing notably 


. —Maytime in Mayfair 


revealing about its effect on him or his 
attitude to it. None of the people 
shown is really examined below the 
surface, but skilful playing gives them 
strength, and I don’t think it’s by any 
means only one’s natural craving (in 
such circumstances) for the release of 
laughter that makes the comic in- 
cidents seem so good. There is a 
delightful performance by Giyn Law- 
son as the least “typed” character of 
the lot, an unquenchably irresponsible 
Negro prisoner. The whole thing is 
very much more entertaining and 
thought-provoking than the average 
film about a prison. 


Why write about Maytime in May- 
fair (Director: Hrrsert WILcox), 
which everybody knows—and none 
better than the people who most 
delight in it—must be a calculated 
effort to repeat all the most successful 
effects in previous Neagle-Wilcox, 
Neagle-Wilding, gaiety-and-charm-in- 
high-life money-makers? I write about 
it because I suppose thousands of 
ordinary filmgoers will decide it was 
the most enjoyable (and therefore the 
“best”’) picture of the year, and 
because I’m always interested in dis- 
cussing the way the trick is done. In 
some moods I envy the people who 
don’t realize it is a trick, the people 
who can honestly “lose themselves” 
in such a cliché-ridden, consciously 
“charming” story because they have 
an obscure feeling that ANNA NEAGLE 
is a personal friend who is really having 
these adventures; and yet . . . consider 
the ingredients of their meringue. To 
begin with the scene has to be Mayfair, 





{[Maytime in Mayfair 


Three’s Company 
Michael Gore-Brown—MicuarEL Witpinc ; Eileen Grahame—ANNA NEAGLE 
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(Now Barabbas ... 


Design for Nemesis 


A Prison Governor— 
Smr Cepric HARDWICKE 


that fascinating Elysium, populated by 
beautiful, cheerful, rich young people 
and pompous, comic, rich old people, 
and sunlit without interruption even 
in rain. Next comes the career-woman 
situation: Miss NzaGLe is the smart 
manageress of a fashion house, and 
this means numerous dress shows (and 
a dream ‘sequence). Laughter with 
MicHAEL WILDING, the amusing young 
man, laughter at NicHoLas PuHIpps, 
the comic friend, laughter at PETER 
GRAVES, the comic Menace; a few gags 
to show it’s all really a game (“she 
reminds me of Anna Neagle,” “the 
Michael Wilding fan club”). The basic 
circumstance of the man who inherits 
a fashion business is straight out of 
Roberta, which I seem to remember 
enjoying; but that was nearly fifteen 
years ago, and it had Ginger Rogers 
and Fred Astaire, and a lot more 
good tunes, and a band. 


* % # * + 
Survey 


By the time these words appear 
London will probably be full of Grand 
Holiday Attractions, none of which I 
have yet seen. But it’s quite safe to 
recommend They Live by Night, about 
which I shall be writing next week: a 
crime-and-pursuit story as humane 
and interesting as The Window (which 
is showing with it at the Academy). 

In the country, The Fallen Idol seems 
to be going about again. This is a 
minor classic, an admirable British 
film (noticed here October 13th), and 
if it is anywhere within reach it’s 
worth making an effort to see—or to 
see again. Others to look out for are 
The Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
(noticed March 2nd this year), a grim 
search-for-gold story with an excellent 
performance by WALTER Huston, and 
Road House (noticed April 13th), a 
tough thriller with good acid dialogue. 

RicHaRD MALLETT 
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Letter to My Publisher 


Y DEAR COLDWATER,— 
M How nice of you to write! I 

was wondering when I should 
hear from you again. I am sorry, 
though not surprised, to learn that 
sales of Why Do I Laugh? have failed 
by £1 16s. to realize the amount of 
advance royalty paid me on publica- 
tion—and surprised, though not sorry, 
to be asked if I have any hints on sales 
promotion. I have one or two. 

In the first place I feel it would 
have been a great help to have the 
book on view in the book-shops. When 
it came out I did see two copies in a 
Fleet Street shop devoted mainly to 
textbooks on joinery and First Aid, 
but on entering and asking whether 
they had a copy was told that they had 
not. As I could not very well indicate 
those in the window without implying 
that my inquiry was frivolous I was 
obliged to leave without one. The 
only others I have seen are the six you 
generously (though less so than it 
seemed at the time) gave me, and the 
dozen I bought to present to friends of 
mine who were too poor to buy one. 
It seems to me, in short, that if the 
public is ignorant of the existence of a 
book, the task of selling it presents 
serious difficulties. 

I have not forgotten that it was 
advertised; that brings me to my 
second point. I said nothing at the 
time, but was it wise to advertise my 
book cheek by jowl with A Beginner’s 
Manual of Mineralogy and The Romance 
of Veterinary Surgery? I yield to none 
in my admiration for works of this 
nature, and I am sure that neither of 
these, at 30s. each, failed by £1 16s. to 
realize the amount of their authors’ 
advance royalty . . . but there was 
something about the squat, black, 
menacing type-face employed to adver- 
tise them (and mine) which lacked any 
really cogent suggestion of gaiety. I 
suspect that members of the public 
whose eyes were slow enough to be 
caught by either of the two advertise- 
ments which appeared (to my know- 
ledge, that is; there may have been 
others, probably in The Municipal 
Record or Modern Nursing) were left 
with the impression that my book was 
an esoteric physiological treatise (I was 
never really happy about the title); 
they may even have bought a copy 
under that misapprehension and later, 
having returned it, smarting with 
resentment at the deception, lost no 
chance to denigrate me in reading 
circles as a cheat and charlatan. How- 
ever, that is mere speculation; let me 
merely say that a half-page in some 





“But, my dear boy, we must do SOMETHING 
mile the crisis is on.” 


widely circulating journal, the space 
largely taken up with my name in 
24-point Bodoni italic and some neat 
additional matter beginning “This 
unrivalled humorist . . .” would prob- 
ably have done more good. 

Do not think, please, that this hint 
of dissatisfaction over the publicity 
arises from any exaggerated notion of 
my gifts as a writer. I am merely 
trying, as requested, to give a hint or 
two on how to sell a book. And in this 
connection I might mention the 
“blurb”—as your profession so dis- 
gustingly styles the dust-wrapper 
synopsis. Any writer with enough 
sensibility to deserve the name must 
fail to do himself justice when asked to 
provide a blurb. He would rather write 
a dozen books than one blurb. If a 
publisher knows so little about his own 
authors and their books that he can’t 
write their blurbs for them, then he 
should be removed from his elegant 
swivel-chair and put to some real work 
—writing, for instance. I can remem- 
ber even now (and it is two years since 
you paid me the advance royalty 
which the sales of my book have failed 
by £1 16s. to realize) the agony I 
suffered in composing the blurb for 
Why Do I Laugh? Such an opening as 
“This brilliantly witty young man 
... would have been perfectly legiti- 
mate for you. But. could J write it? 
I could not. I tried the oblique 
approach (“Some men have the gift of 
laughter’’), the understatement (‘It 
may amuse you to glance’’), the un- 
varnished truth (“This may not be the 
funniest book in the world’’)—all with- 
out success; had I known what I know 
now I might have tried the rueful- 
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whimsical: “This book, which may 
well fail by £1 16s. to realize, ete.” 
But this would have been meaningless 
without revealing the actual amount 
of advance royalty paid me, and I am 
sure you would not want that disclosed ; 
publishers are much maligned (so they 
say) already. Finally, I sent you those 
two hundred blotched, crumpled, 
deleted and stetted and re-deleted 
words beginning “We live in serious 
times,” and continuing in a strain so 
moralizingly disconsolate as to plunge 
any prospective reader’s spirits earth- 
wards like a ham-strung lift. Moreover, 
in your blindness, you sent them 
straight to the compositor, and but for 
the introduction of a little faulty 
punctuation they were printed as sub- 
mitted. Surely a live wire would not 
only have recognized this painful stuff 
as quite unsuitable for my book, but, 
further, would have instantly spotted 
its potentialities for the dust-wrapper 
of a cheap edition of Les Miserables? 

But recriminations are profitless—if 
I may use the word at this time. I 
have made my suggestions, and I have 
every confidence that you will consider 
them carefully and assure me that they 
are impracticable. In the meantime I 
have pleasure in enclosing my cheque 
for £1 16s. Should you feel any 
reluctance to accept it, please extract 
six copies of Why Do I Laugh? from 
the nearest bale and dispatch to me. 
I can present them to those other 
friends of mine who would buy the 
book if only they could find a book- 
shop that had heard of it. 


Yours, ete., 
J. B. BoorHroyp 
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HE fact is 1 am not usually 

allowed to bat at all. To-day, 

however, it is unavoidable. For 
all has not gone well. 

At the present moment our score 
stands at 121 for 9. This is in reply to 
a Wembury total of 125. And although 
Cedric, our captain, is still there with a 
sterling 27 not, he is at the bowler’s end. 

Undoubtedly the situation is full of 
interest. 

As I approach the wicket Cedric 
comes.out to meet me. He is, I notice, 
very red in the face and his eyes are 
bulging. 

“Cedric,” I remark quickly, “your 
eyes are bulging.” 

“Let them bulge,” he answers. 
“ And stand still, oaf, and listen to me.” 
If Cedric has a fault, it is his tenseness. 
A cricket ground is no place for such 
emotions. 

However, I comply. 

“There are two balls to come,” he 
goes on, “and you will have to face 
them. On no account are you to play 
any kind of stroke at all.” 

“Why not?” I ask, wounded. “My 
cover drive...” 

“You may take guard,” he concedes. 
“A nice safe centre is what the 
situation demands.” 
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On Scoring a Run 


“Oh, goody!” 

“And you will then place your bat 
in a defensive position in the block- 
hole. You will do this by keeping your 
left elbow well up and by turning the 
striking, or flat part of the bat towards 
the bowler. And you will not budge 
from that position until two balls have 
been bowled. After that you may 
relax. Is that quite clear?” 

“Entirely,” I reply. “May I run 
byes?” 

“Only if I call,” says Cedric. “And 
for Pete’s sake tuck your legs out of the 
way somewhere.” 

“T like my legs,” I point out—but he 
has gone and I am left to meditate on 
his words as I continue my journey 
towards the wicket. 

And the decision I reach is that I am 
going to hit a six. 

This is because of my legs. For 
although Cedric has shown himself to 
be aware of them, he has not taken 
them into full and proper considera- 
tion. But I have lived with my legs 
all my life and I know them. And I 
know, above all, that if I remain static 
when at the crease, they will inevitably 
at some time or other place themselves 
between wicket and wicket and be hit 
by the ball and I shall have to go. 
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Alternatively, muscular reaction will 
set in while the ball is on its way and 
I shall kick down the stumps with my 
back foot. 

Both of these things have happened 
before and there is no reason why they 
should not happen again. 

But if, on the other hand, I play 
what I call my forcing game, my legs 
will automatically retreat two paces 
towards square leg in the course of the 
stroke’s execution. The bat will then 
wave at the approaching ball and may 
very well make contact with it. In 
which case, assuming I am not caught, 
I shall probably score something. 

In other words, if I remain static I 
shall certainly get out; if I play my 
forcing game I stand a slight chance of 
survival. 

There is no doubt in my own mind 
that the latter is the better policy. 

But Cedric knows nothing of this and 
I do not propose to enlighten him. 
As ordered, I take a nice safe centre 
and crouch threateningly over the 
bat. Behind I can hear the wicket- 
keeper sucking his teeth. Ahead I 
can see that Cedric’s eyes are still 
bulging. 

The bowler approaches. He is a 
wizened little man in drain-pipe 
trousers, brown spiked shoes and a 
leather belt. He bowls slow and, I 
suspect, straight. Already he has 
taken four wickets. 

He trots up, stops dead at the 
bowling crease and lets loose a high 
floater. At once, in accordance with 
the system, I take two paces towards 
square leg. I then raise my bat in a 
menacing manner, sway backwards so 
that all the weight is placed on the 
right leg and lunge. 

And what is more, I connect. 

True, I do not connect properly— 
but the fact remains that I am not yet 
out. The ball zoops off the edge of the 
bat and swerves wildly towards cover- 
point. But it is swerving away from 
him and I do not think he will catch 
Mews 

And so I shriek “Run!” at Cedric 
and am halfway up the pitch before 
he moves. As we pass I can hear him 
muttering to himself. 

I ground my bat at the bowler’s end 
—and then turn to see what has 
happened. 

Cover is picking the ball off the 
ground by his feet . . . 

And there is one ball to come. It 
comes and Cedric hits it for four and 
the match is over. 

But the triumph is mine and well he 
knows it. 
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“Little did I think that one day I’d be playing in the Royal Albert Hall.” 
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H.M. Inspectors from Below 


4 HUT the window, Miss Lane,” said Mrs. Allen, 
adding water to the battered staff tea-pot, “and 
let’s have ten minutes’ peace.” 

The roar of infants at play ceased abruptly as the window 
slammed. 

We all sighed and shuffled off our shoes. 

“How many inspectors are there with Miss Judd?” asked 
young Miss Lane nervously. 

“Five. Lucky we had enough cups,” answered Mrs. 
Allen easily. Inspectors hold no terrors for her after 
teaching six-year-olds for forty years. 

I felt sorry for Miss Lane, who was making up her 
Reading Record with a shaking pen. 

“You ’ve nothing to worry about,” I said, “these five are 
quite harmless really—particularly Mr. White, who will 
come and see you first, I expect.” 

“TI don’t know so much,” said Mrs. Allen. “He’s got a 
nasty trick of opening cupboards. Had a large box of 
— beads fall out on him last time. Serve him 
right!” 

“I suppose, you know that Brown’s come too,” I said, 
significantly. 

There was a gratifying groan from all but little Miss 
Lane, who looked anxiously from one to the other. 

“His hobby-horse is Licut,” I explained. 

“As soon as he comes in,” said Miss Roberts, who was 
knitting furiously, “he will suggest—only suacEst, mark 
you—that all the children are suffering from eye-strain on 
account of the position of the windows.” 

“Don’t attempt to argue with him,” broke in Mrs. Allen, 
“or try to put the blame on the architect. It’s sheer waste 
of time.” 

“Let him have his head,” went on Miss Roberts, “and 
just help him to move every desk in the class-room where 
he fancies it.” 

“You see,” I said, as Miss Lane looked piteously be- 
wildered, “he likes to have the light coming over each 
child’s LEFT shoulder, unless of course it’s left-handed, when 
it must be its RIGHT shoulder.” 

“Un Ess the board is shining——” 

“Which it always is for half the class 4 

“THEN he has to shift them all over again! Sxn?” 

: We all paused for breath. Mrs. Allen recovered hers 

rst. 

“By the time he’s got them all where he wants them “s 

“And you ’ve mopped up all the ink and picked up all the 
squashed crayons——” 

“ And bound up all the abrasions among the children——” 
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“He will be quite happy, and as like as not go on to the 
next class-room without even asking to see your Record 
Book!” 

“Who is the young one with the beard?” 

“Mr. Green, or The Class Room Beautiful maniac. He 
likes lots of large bright pictures. It doesn’t really matter 
if they’re quite unauiabls for children as long as they 
catch the eye. Pure Bright Colour is his passion, and the 
more the better.” 

“T can lend you a cut-out paper frieze,” I offered. “My 
class did it last year and he loved it. Just a mass of 
shapeless bits of paper, you know. It would have been 
called ‘A wicked waste of material’ in my young days, but 
I labelled it ‘A Spring Garden,’ and put ‘Free Expression’ 
underneath in brackets, and it made a terrific hit.” 

“Put your tadpoles away in a cupboard,” warned Miss 
Roberts. “He’s got a THING about Wild Creatures In 
Captivity, even if they have got plenty of duck-weed.” 

“T think I saw Mr. Russet there too.” 

“We ought to warn you about him, Miss Lane, he’s 
thoroughly tiresome.” 

Miss Roberts leaned forward, jabbing the air earnestly 
with her knitting needle. 

“A perfect menace! He picks up the children. and 
throws them up to the ceiling. He shouts crazy riddles 
at them 

“Some in quite doubtful taste, I often think——” 

“And encourages them to shriek back the answers. 
When he has worked the whole class into a state of mass- 
hysteria he signals to you to carry on.” 

“Take my advice,” I said, “and don’t attempt to kee 
up the pleasant badinage. By the time Russet’s finish 
with them there is nothing for it but a few sharp slaps in 
the front row, if you want to make yourself heard at all.” 

“Has Miss Olive come?” 

“Yes, and she really is FEARSOME! She has a nasty 
way of asking you which method of subtraction you 
use. Whether you BORROW TEN, or ADJUST THE LOWER 
FIGURE.” 

“Tt isn’t enough to know wHIcH you do, my dear, but 
wHy,” Miss Roberts wound her wool up and said. “I found 
it best to be quite frank with her and admitted openly 
that I found great difficulty in doing subtraction myself 
in any way at all. She was so sorry for me that she explained 
it very simply and kindly, and then it was time to change’ 
classes.” 

“There’s the whistle,” said Mrs. Allen, stacking tea-cups 
madly. “Take heart, Miss Lane, you'll be all right.” 

“In any case,” I added as we went downstairs to quell 
the infant mob, “the shortage of teachers is so acute 
that the chances of losing your job are practically nil.” 
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Finance 


banking, postal orders and that sort of thing; and it 
may impress them if I begin with an historical note. 
The dawn of finance in this country is a bit obscure to 
people who do not actually know about it, but if we go 
back to the Picts and Celts we are no doubt well behind 
the starting-line and can move on to those lumpy. coins 
which may be seen to-day by anyone visiting the most 
obscure museum, provided of course that to-day is a day 
when it is open. Visiting a shut museum is one of life’s 
most negative experiences. I mention it to remind people 
how the door looks, but it does not really come into this 
article. Ancient coins, as I was saying, are lumpy; they 
are given to corners and bulge over the edges like pastry, 
but they have a close affinity with money as we know it, 
being stamped with some kind of picture one side and 
another the other, and their owners would have felt much 
as we do when they handed one over or got one handed to 
them. Antiquarians tend to ignore this aspect of early 
coins, but it is not their job to imagine an ancient Briton 
buying bulls’-eyes or remembering that it is Friday; their 
business is to worry out the inscriptions, which, being 
difficult and bursting with history, are just their line. 


i] WANT to tell my readers something about finance, 


We had better jump a few centuries now and get to 
Chaucer. Chaucer, as my readers know well, was some- 
thing like some sort of customs man, and is a notable 
example of a sort of customs man being literature. This 
brings us to Shakespeare, who does not fit into this article 
very well, but has some connection because keen people 
reading about the financial side of sixteenth-century drama 
find things like “vj shillings,” which is to the present day a 
wonderful example of olden times being whimsical. Another 
financial thing about Shakespeare is that he is known to 
have made money, which proves him to have been Bacon. 


Now we come to coffee-houses; that is, we come to the 
invention of banking and the City and find that coffee- 
houses are tied up with this side of life to an indefinable 
but marked degree. The point I want to emphasize here 
is that people nowadays love thinking of old-world coffee- 
houses; it has something to do with oak beams and the 
smell of the coffee, and psychologists say that to this kink 
in human nature they attribute the architecture of so many 
modern tea-rooms, though they admit that they have 
muddled cause and effect. I do not propose to go into 
early banks, except to suggest that they did not have 
swing-doors or day-to-day calendars. Readers may wonder 
why an early bank shouldn’t have a calendar, but I put it 
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to them that a bank calendar is almost certainly the gradual 
result of too many people asking one person the date. 


With Dickens, we reach the end of this historical note; 
and I need not say much about City life in the days of 
Dickens, for my readers will have a clear enough picture 
in their own minds of dust, eccentrics on high stools writing 
copperplate, heavy lunches and benevolent employers. 
For the modern side of this financial survey I propose to 
start with a word, necessarily brief, on stocks and shares. 
Everyone knows what these are, while those who don’t 
would not be likely to learn anything if I went into the 
question more fully, so I shall go on to bulls and bears and 
point out that one means buying something cheap and the 
other selling something dear. It may well be the other 
way round, but that is the principle, and it gives the general 
public a fifty-fifty chance of guessing which is which. Of 
the many kinds of people employed in this department of 
life I will mention stockbrokers, as an example of a word 
which has long ceased to be thought of in halves; and the 
people who correct the proofs of the Stock Exchange prices 
in newspapers, as an example of exactitude. 


I have promised to say something about postal orders, 
but first we must deal with the cheque world. A cheque 
is an oblong piece of paper, the usual colour for the banks 
my readers deal with and an unusual colour for other banks. 
Other banks’ cheques tend also to be longer or bigger or 
smaller; but the general set-up is similar, with the lower 
half left clear for handwriting. A cheque is nothing if 
not handwritten; some cheques may be typed, often in 
an extraordinary dotted fashion, but to the public a cheque 
is a chance of seeing how nicely it can write. Philosophers 
say this is partly an instinctive desire to offset the caginess 
—the words rammed together, the “only,” the lines filling 
up the blanks—to which cheque-writers are reared. Cheques 
are made either crossed or uncrossed, and people who cross 
them by hand find the parallel lines remarkably easy, but 
sometimes wonder how they know that “& Co.” is right. 
A sub-division of the cheque-crossing world consists of 
people making out cheques in banks and crossing them 
by mistake; their murmurs of self-criticism must be a 
part of life to the people behind the railings. 


I have just got room for the postal orders; about which 
I only want to say that people buying a postal order for 
six-and-elevenpence can and do fill up the time while the 
stamp is being stuck on by getting ready the rough material 
for an unforeseeable sum of money. ANDE 
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“You know, there’s something going on here that I don’t quite understand.” 


Ballade of Pampered Convalescence 





HE face I wear would shame the whitest sheet, The world must rue it if I may not eat, 
| My steps are slow, my members all a-quake, And centuries shall weep this dire mistake; 
And when my meagre phantom walks the street I’d write an opera did they give me meat, 
“Behold,” men say, “the Progress of a Rake!” I’d do five epics if they brought some cake; - 
But let no heads in mute foreboding shake; I might have plied the pencil of a Blake, 
The brow has cooled that was so feverish, Or swelled the prophets like the son of 
And now, my nascent appetite to slake, Kish; 
They tell me I can try a little fish. But who could wax prophetical on hake? 
They tell me I can try a little fish. 
Ah, medicos! With all their self-conceit, “ 
How ludicrous the spectacle they make! Envoi 
So learned on diseases of the feet, Prince, have you seen around the day’s dim 
So powerless to cure the spirit’s ache! break 
I bid them set huge pasties on to bake, Vast tables heaped with all that sense could wish ? 
I call for butter in a lordly dish, Nightly I have these visions. When I wake 
I speak with rapture of a nice fat steak; They tell me I can try a little fish. 
They tell me I can try a little fish. M. H. Loneson 
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ANNALS OF A BRANCH LINE 


x—F*nel economy system in operation 
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London Town—No. 1 


HEN I asked four Londoners 

and two provincials what 

Trafalgar Square meant to 
them, five replied crisply, “Pigeons,” 
and the sixth, “Lions.” There must 
be people (even in Chelsea, which had, 
until recently, a Trafalgar Square of its 
own) who can fire off ‘Nelson, 1805” 
as soon as the key-word is spoken. 
But my personal researches have 
shown that Nelson is 
alarmingly ignored. It is 
time to explain that there 
are other things at the 
core of London than the 
pert and hungry pigeons, 
those conscious stars that 
the artist has caught so 
accurately as they mill 
about under the lee of a 
lion. 

Agreed, it is hard to escape from the 
pigeons. In the south-eastern corner 
of the Square they dive past your right 
ear; they waddle across your path; 
they flirt around the littered crumbs; 
they dart their eyes—rimmed in a 








Trafalgar Square 


furious orange—and pronounce a 
hubble-bubble for-what-we-are-about- 
to-receive that sounds like an amplified 
song by Danny Kaye. They are 
grossly spoiled: a man is there with 
no other task in life than to sell 
pigeon-food. Leaving the hungry coo- 
and-flitter, I chose sterner work. At 
the Strand corner, under the winged 
gold springbok of South Africa House, 
I waited to see just how 
many people would spare 
a glance for Nelson on his 
column as they passed 
into Nelson’s Square. 
Viewed from _ that 
corner the Square belongs, 
and most properly, to 
Nelson, a cherub aloft. 
You see him best from 
mid-Strand towards sun- 
set when, his column hidden, he 
appears over the roof of South Africa 
House, poised against a luminous sky 
and staring, a little bleakly, towards 
Whitehall. (The effect as you come 


up Whitehall is less good.) At the top 
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of the Square, from behind the pink 
and mauve hydrangeas in the National 
Gallery portico, all you see is an in- 
dignant, poker-stiff back, the sword 
and cocked hat, and a rope which the 
cribs say is on a capstan. 

It is certainly better to view him 
from the Strand. He vanishes as you 
get nearer; then, as you turn the 
corner by South Africa House, there 
he is again, on his fluted Corinthian 
shaft (granite from Devon), starlings 
a-twitter at his feet, tame lions below 
him, fountains—feathering their spray, 
if you are lucky—behind him; the 
assorted statues; the pigeon-scatter, 
hungry and talkative; and about the 
great open space those buildings that 
help to compose the Square in an 
exile’s mind. Reading clock-wise, they 
are the National Gallery with its 
pepper-pots ; St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
with its pierced spire and starling- 
frieze; South Africa House (“Dive 
Publiek Word Toegang Verleen Daeliks” 
says a notice here; it warms one to 
know this); and, on the west of the 
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Square—the south is open to the 
dignity of Whitehall—Canada House 
and the Royal College of Physicians, 
back-to-back in a permanent tiff. 

Two hundred years ago all of this 
was covered in a clutter of mean streets. 
A century later Nelson ~- 
was up; but the lions 
were still in Landseer’s 
studio in St. John’s Wood 
and the war - memorial 
Square was only a first 
sketch. Nelson, I repeat, 
was up. He has been up 
so long now that he is 
being forgotten. Let me 
report sadly that within : 
five minutes in the busy middle of a 
bright Tuesday afternoon in May, one 
hundred and fifty-six people passed 
the corner of South Africa House with- 
out giving a glance to the Admiral, 
solitary in the sunshine. 

The half-sunken Square—it is cut 
out of a slope—was lively enough; but 
most of the people were there either 
to feed the pigeons, or because they 
could not cross the road—encircled by 
a ballet of scarlet buses—or because 
they my that the mild white smoke 
of the fountain-jets would grow sud- 
denly into the plumes of the full dis- 
play. None looked up at Nelson. I 
did, and got a crick in the neck for my 
pains. You do not realize how tall the 
column is until you stand under it and 
let the eye flicker up the pedestal, past 
those huge bas-reliefs—on my side, 
Nelson at St. Vincent—and, beyond, 
up the shaft to the bronze capital 
moulded from the guns of the sunken 
Royal George. 

I pondered also on Mr. William 
Larkins, the steeplejack. 
Mr. Larkins, some years 
ago, wrote a book, a col- 
lectors’ piece, in which he 
showed that he was one 
of the few men to have 
seen Nelson face to face. 
The book induces in me 
the kind of dizzying ver- 
tigo I get on one of the 
steeper Cornish cliffs— 
say, above Pigeon Hugo or on Beeny. 
There is a nice passage in which Mr. 
Larkins explains that, in repair work, 
he had to negotiate the cornice near 
the top of the column. “I had to climb 
up and over it,” he observes, “with 
my back to the ground, for all the 
world like a fly on a ceiling.” Appar- 
ently the cornice is bevelled with a 
sharp slope outwards; it is covered an 
inch thick with greasy soot. Mr. 
Larkins admits handsomely that “to 
maintain balance on this part of the 
monument was no easy matter.” But 
the rest was simple. In another 








pleasant fly-on-the-ceiling visit—by 
this time “it was like mounting stairs” 
—he restored cracks in the muscles 
between Nelson’s shoulder and elbow, 
erecting a staging around the Admiral’s 
chest to do so. 

The Admiral is made of 
sandstone. He is in three 
parts and is the height of 
three men. His sword is 
nearly eight feet long. 
His hat is three feet, nine 
inches across, and its tip, 
the monument’s crest, is 
nearly two hundred feet in 
the air. This endeared 
the place to Mr. Larkins, 
never happier than on the coping of 
a factory chimney or dangling from a 
weathercock. It was a pity that he 
could not have been present, back in 
the eighteen-forties, at a dinner given 
to fourteen men on the pedestal before 
the scaffolding was removed. 

Down below Nelson 
his lions, which did not 
arrive until long after the 
statue, are “gentle beasts 
and of a good conscience.” 
One is autographed 
“Katie.” On this bright 
afternoon they _lolled 
amiably while visitors fed 
the pigeons or crossed to 
look at the still-new busts 
of Jellicoe and Beatty in the parapet 
at the top of the Square, behind the 
coffin-shaped flower-troughs. The busts 
have been there only since last year 
when the fountains began to play 
again (and to blossom into colour at 
night). Many visitors to this northern 
end of the Square now discover its 
least-known sight: the 
imperial measures of 
length. You can solve a 
good many problems by 
taking a bus to the Square 
and “measuring up” be- 
neath the north wall 
where standard feet and 
yards and rods and poles 
and perches are set per- 
manently in the granite. 
This is the Giant Ruler. More com- 
petition for the Admiral. 

There is competition indeed. Con- 
sider the other statues, much nearer 
eye-level. Mr. Larkins talks about the 
medals on Nelson’s full-dress coat and 
the pattern of the coat-buttons, but 
few will shin up the column to see. It 
is easier to view the Square’s lesser 
statuary, a good mixed lot. Pass 
through the ranked stone bollards that 
make it look to the fevered eye as 
though the National Gallery were 
moored alongside some odd inland 
quay, and go down steps to the vast 
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pocked and pitted hopscotch-patterned 
area of the Square proper. Here are 
the fountains, the big greenish basins 
with their tiled floors, the mermaids 
and dolphins, and the clear water 
tempting in summer heat. Around ar 
the statues. : 

On the South Africa House side is 
Chantrey’s George the Fourth, plumply 
on horseback, without stirrups. Loud- 
speaker equipment is looped across the 
back of General Havelock, nearer to 
the pigeons: it is a sign that the Square 
is sometimes a forum. General Napier 
stands over the way. At the top the 
National Gallery is guarded by George 
Washington, posing fiercely for his 
portrait, and—of all people—James 
the. Second, who affects Roman cos- 
tume, and who stares diagonally and 
frostily at three starved,. peevish 
figures niched in the Royal College of 
Physicians. Finally, away down at 
Charing Cross, is the masterpiece, Le 
Sueur’s Charles the First, 
hidden during the war 
but now brought back to 
ride “comely and calm 
. . . hard by his own 
Whitehall.” 

It does you good, if you 
can spare the time, to 
loiter with Nelson on a 
May afternoon, islanded 
among the buses in their 
snorting scarlet progress. It is an 
island of flowers against grey stone, 
sun on cold bronze, thin-sifting spray; 
an island peopled by loungers on the 
seats—where at night the luckless 
huddle under sheets of newspaper—by 
the pigeons in toss-and-flourish around 
their crumbs and seed, and by the 
photographer -who hopes to snap you 
with a bird on each shoulder and one 
in each hand. Now and then a police- 
man enters the south-eastern police- 
box under the lamp that came from 
the Victory. High above all is the 
victorious Admiral, Nelson himself. 

That is Trafalgar Square, the 
Admiral’s Square. Next time you 
enter it ignore the pigeons and look 
upwards for a moment. It is lonely up 
there in the sun, and, after all, the 
place is his. J. C. TREWIN 
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“I must warn you, Miss Hobson, that your impatience 
is well nigh ruining the composition.” 


The Day I Had Three Teas 


“ 


HIS is matron,” said the voice. 
“Who is that?” 
I told her. 
“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she said. “I 
think nurse is scrubbing babies .. . 
Put him down on the table, nurse. . . 
no, face upwards.” 

“Hello,” my popsie said. “Is it 
you?” 

“Ves,” I said. 

“What do you want?” she said. 
“I’m washing Roger.” 

The attitude seemed vaguely hostile. 

“T love you,” I said. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Is that all you’re going to say?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Popsie,* I said, “get out of this 
affirmative habit—it’s quite unlike 
you.” 

“T read that book you lent me,” she 
said brightly. 

“Which book ?”’ I shouted. 

“You know,” she said. “The one by 
James Hilton.” 

“Popsie, what are you talking 
about ?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. now,” she 
said. “She s gone out. I was trying 


to say We Are Not Alone. Anyway, 
why did you call?” 

“You didn’t say where we would 
meet to-night.” 

“I’m on duty until seven,” she said. 
“You’d better go home. I'll phone 
mother and tell her to make you some 
tea. Roger’s screaming; I must go 
now and get the soap out of his eyes.” 

When I arrived at my popsie’s home 
I was surprised to find it empty. I 
climbed through a window as usual 
and drifted into the dining-room. The 


table was laid for seven. I put the 


kettle on and devoured some salad. 
Then I cut some more bread, washed 
my plates and relaid the table. 
Noticing two notes on the mantelshelf 
I read them and learned that Alison 
had paid for the laundry and Jimmy 
was coming to tea. I had a sudden 
moment of panic about my social 
behaviour and fled from the house. 
On my return, half an hour later, I 
encountered Jean on the doorstep. 
“Hello,” she said. “We didn’t 
expect you to-day. Joyce will be late.” 
“She asked me to wait,” I said. 
“Have you had tea?” 
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“T should love a drink,” I said 
cautiously. 

Jean. made another salad and we 
had tea together. When my popsie’s 
mother came in Jean questioned her. 

“Mother, you left the kettle on,” she 
said. “I got here just in time.” 

“T didn’t, you know,” said my 
popsie’s mother. “I’ve been out since 
twelve.” 

“Well you must have done,” said 
Jean. “Nobody else was here.” 

“Oh, dear!” I said. 

“What’s the matter, Jimmy? Have 
you hurt your foot?” said my popsie’s 
mother, for I was under the table pre- 
tending to search for crumbs. 

“Yes,” I said, “a dog bit me this 
morning.” 

“How awful!” said Jean. “I hate 
Alsatians.” 

“Tt was a very small dog,” I said. 

“They shouldn’t allow fierce dogs 
about,” said my popsie’s mother. 

At this point I was saved by the 
entry of Alison, Barbara and Colin. 
When they were deeply involved in 
tomatoes and slugs I decided to move. 

“T’d better go and meet Joyce,” I 
said. “It must be nearing seven.” 

Outside the nursery I paced up and 
down waiting for my popsie. A man 
came up to me. I groaned, for he was 
the office bore. He ignored all trap- 
pings and got straight down to 
business. 

“Do you know what I did to-day?” 
he said. “I got four blacks and two 
pinks.” 

“Human beings?” I queried. He 
ignored it. 

“T must be the best there now,” he 
said. “Admittedly I gave fifty-six 
away during the game—that was really 
why I lost—but no one else got so 
many blacks and pinks. I noticed they 
kept pretty quiet about that; kept 
asking me, Well, did you win?” 

“Have you got the time?” I said. 

“The time?” he said. “It took 
about forty minutes. I don’t let them 
fluster me.” 

“T must go and meet my fiancée,” 
I said. 

“T’ll-come with you,” he said. 

“The nursery is closed,” I an- 
nounced after I had pounded the door. 

“T tell you what,” he said. “I’ve 
got a spare half hour. How would you 
like a game now? I'll give you twenty- 
eight start.” 

“T’ve got to meet my fiancée,” I said. 

“ Allright,” he said, “fifty-six start.” 

“I’ve got to meet my popsie,” I 
shouted. 

“I’m not deaf,” he said. “I could 
have told you the place was closed 
before we started. No use hanging 
about here.” 
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“T’ll go back and find her,” I said. 

“Tf you don’t want a game that’s all 
right,” he said, “but not everyone 
would refuse free instruction from an 
expert.” 

I left him. When I got back to 
my popsie’s home they all chorused: 
“You’ve just missed her. She’s gone 
out to look for you.” 

Ten minutes’ searching outside failed 
to produce my popsie and I was 
turning back to base when he turned 
up again. 

“I thought you’d gone home,” he 
said. 

“T can’t find her,” I said. 

“A case of not looking, I should 
think,” hesaid. “I can’tsee why you’re 
frightened of a game with no money on 
it and fifty-six start.” 

“T’m still looking for my fiancée,” I 
said furiously. 

“A likely story,” he said, “looking 
for her in two places a mile apart.” 

I left him before I should explode. 
At home the chorus was almost the 
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same: ‘‘She came back, but went out 
again to look for you.” 

I went out again. He was still 
floating about. 

“This will make a good story at the 
office,” he said. “Nobody has been 
afraid of my challenge before.” 

“T will play now,” I said, “and I 
will give you the beating of your 
career.” 

It was then that I saw my popsie. 
A fat woman was talking to her at a 
bus stop. 

“There’s my popsie,” I said. 

He was bitterly disappointed. 

“She hasn’t seen you,” he said. 
“Come on quickly before she does or 
we shall never get a game.” 

“T can’t do that,” I said. “I’m not 
married to her yet.” 

He tramped away, muttering about 
women’s emancipation. 

“Hello,” I said. 

My popsie turned and winked. The 
fat woman gave a curt nod and went 
on: “And another thing, rurse, while 
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you’re here. Every time his father 
comes home he screams and screams— 
well, I put him to bed straightaway. 
I wonder why it is.” 

“TI don’t know,” said my popsie, 
“but then I’ve never met your 
husband. Here’s your bus. Whew!” 
she said to me, “my feet hurt. What 
happened to you?” 

I told her. 

“T make a perfectly simple arrange- 
ment,” she sighed, “and just because 
I’m early, what happens? All this 
rushing about and I’ve had nothing 
to eat. Let’s go home.” 

“You didn’t eat a very big tea,” my 
popsie’s mother said to me when we 
were home, “so I’ve cooked you a 
chop too.” 

“Oh, no thanks,” I said. “I had a 
very good tea.” 

“Don’t be so ungrateful after she’s 
taken so much trouble,” said my 
popsie. 

“T was only being polite,” I said. 
“T’m really very hungry.” 
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ONDAY, May 30th.— 
The House of Com- 
mons wore that somewhat 
dejected and _ bedraggled 
appearance that precedes a 
recess, and although Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison said 
(rather wistfully) that “some 
of us” would not be having a holiday 
in the recess, it was clear that others 
of his colleagues intended to be 
luckier. Mr. Morrison’s reference, of 
course, was to the Labour Party Con- 
ference to be held at Blackpool over 
Whitsun, at which (according to all 
reports) brotherly love and Party 
spirit were to be at a premium. 

Politics reared its ugly head early 
in the sitting, when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
(the Minister of Transport having said 
something about road safety plans) 
asked whether the Government would 
not advise all to keep “well to the 
Left” in the next twelve or thirteen 
months. This suggestion was received 
without enthisiasm by the Party 
Leaders, who do not consider that a 
particularly good way to woo the 
middle-class vote. 

Mr. Beswick, sitting frostily aloof 
as became one of the five Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretaries “sacked”’ in 
the recent Party purge, acidly 
demanded that something be done to 
make the House “less like a morgue”’ 
in the mornings. The Government 
would make no promises and Mr. 
BEswick resumed his expression of 
pained grief—which he had doubt- 
less acquired to suit his matutinal 
environment. 

So little holiday atmosphere was 
noticeable that Mr. Joun DuGpatz, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, asked for leave to make a 
statement—about H.M.S. Amethyst, 
held in the River Yangtse—“next 
week.” When fortissimo corrections 
reached him from the benches around, 
Mr. DuGpaALe registered amused sur- 
prise at himself. 

Mr. CuuTer EpE, the Home Secre- 
tary, registered indignation when there 
were suggestions, later, that Mr. 
Gerhardt Eisler, the German-born 
United States Communist, ought to be 
given compensation for his arrest in 
this country on an extradition requisi- 
tion from the States. The court had 
found that the charge was not sus- 
tained and had discharged the arrested 
man. 

This, said Mr. Tom DriserG, was 
a lesson to both halves of the world 
about the rule of law. 

Mr. GrorceE Isaacs, the Minister of 
Labour, introduced a poetic touch into 
a statement he made on the strike of 
train crews who objected to spending 


Impressions of Parliament 


Monday, May 30th.—House of Lords: Irish Tangle 
House of Commons: Housing 
Tuesday, May 31st.—House of Lords: Enter the New Cler. 
Parliamentor 
House of Commons: Nothing Much 





occasional nights away from home 
when their duties demanded. 

He said railwaymen were used to 
the meaning of a red light and told 
them that unofficial strikes should be 
a red light warning all of the perils of 
weakening the hard-won right of 
collective bargaining. There was also 
the loss of public sympathy to be 
considered. 

Mr. CHETWYND made the quaint 
suggestion that the strikers might 
suspend their strike over the Whitsun 
holiday (so as not to inconvenience 
holidaymakers) and then resume it 
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86. Mr. Kirkwood (Dumbarton) 


afterwards (presumably so as to con- 
fine the inconvenience to business-men 
and other non-holidaymakers). 

There was then a highly-technical 
discussion on housing—repairs, pur- 
chase, reconstructions, and so on. It 
was chiefly interesting for a statement 
by Miss JENNIE LEE (wife of Mr. 
ANEURIN BEvVAN, the Minister in 
charge of housing) that “in twenty 
years’ time, housing will not bother the 
country.” This piece of praising with 
faint damns Mr. B. took without 
emotion. After all, four Parliaments 
is a long time. 

But, technical as was the Com- 
mons discussion, it hardly approached 
in complexity and obscurity the 
debate inthe Lords. This was, once 
more, on the Ireland Bill, and Lord 
Smmon was seeking to sort out the 
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position of people born in 
the south of Ireland. He 
did it, as usual, with great 
learning and with great 
skill, but the points he made 
were so abstruse that even 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
JowiTtT, pushed back his 
long wig and scratched his head in 
bewilderment. Their non-legal Lord- 
ships just sat, mouths open, and 
listened as the argument raged. Then 
it was the Lord Chancellor’s turn and 
he produced a proposal of his own. 
Lord Srmon looked puzzled. He 
argued. Then everybody looked 
puzzled. Lord Satispury, Leader of 
the Opposition, said half-proudly, half- 
regretfully, that the issue had been 
clear “for about two minutes,” but 
that—like some elusive tune—it had 
gone again. 

Everybody cheered up when another 
adjournment was suggested and 
brightened still more when it was 
agreed to. It was clearly the right 
thing to do. 


Yio ESDAY, May 31st.—Two Parlia- 
mentary figures celebrated their 
“birthdays” to-day, and another said 
his farewell to the Palace of West- 
minster. The two were Lady Mrcan 
Lioyp GeorGcE, celebrating — her 
twentieth year as a Member of the 
Commons (absurd as that may seem to 
all who know her), and Big Ben, who 
was ninety years young. The parting 
guest was Sir Henry Bape ey, Clerk 
of the Parliaments, who announced his 
intention to retire. 

Lady Mrcan (whose maiden speech, 
in your scribe’s opinion, was the best 
ever made by a woman Member) 
celebrated her “birthday” with a tea- 
party—‘“with the other girls.” Big - 
Ben—well, he just kept booming along 
as he has done through peace and war, 
bomb and rejoicing, for nine decades, 
the world-famous Voice of London 
Town. ; 

Sir Henry BAaDELEY, whose modest, 
wigged-and-robed figure has guided 
generations of Parliamentarians in the 


way they should go, sent to the Lord 


Chancellor a formal letter of resigna- 
tion which meant that his chair at the 
Table of the House of Lords will in 
future be filled by another. Members 
of both Houses, officials, journalists, 
even “strangers,” will be sorry Sir 
Henry, with his friendly (if rarely 
smiling) approach and bottomless pit 
of information and guidance, has gone. 
But they are glad to welcome Mr. 
Rosert L. OveRBuRY (in war, Private 
OversuRY, Home Guard), as “Cler. 
Parliamentor,” Mr. Francts LASCELLES 
as Clerk Assistant, and Mr. Victror 
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“I suppose you don’t know of anyone whose front half is a horse?” 


GoopMAN (who was second-in-com- 
mand of Parliament’s Home Guard in 
the crises of the war) as Reading Clerk. 

It was quite a ceremony, the farewell 
to the old and the welcome to the new. 
There was a formal resolution saying 
the House “thought it right” to thank 
“the same” Sir Henry for his long and 
faithful service. There were witty 
speeches from Peers of all Parties 
expressing their personal indebtedness 
to “Jack” BapELEy. Lord Jowrrt, 
the Lord Chanéellor, made the sensa- 
tional revelation that the retiring Clerk 
and he had had a secret signalling 
system (which he thought qualified 
them for future posts as tic-tac men) 
which had helped to keep the decisions 
of the Woolsack within due bounds 
and the Rules. 

The “Contents” having “had” the 
vote of thanks with a loud shout of 
approval, it was announced that Mr. 
Oversury had been appointed, and he 
went to the Table and read out an oath 
to “keep his troth” to “his Highness 
the King,” and that he would “nothing 
know to the prejudice” of the Kina 
or Parliament. 

Then, to loud cheers, he took his 


seat at the Table. Mr. Lasce.uzs, on 
appointment, moved up one seat, and 
Mr. GoopMaAN, in a wig and gown of 
dazzling newness and the smartest 
“Court bow” seen in the House for 
years, was also announced and took his 
seat. It was all very historic and 
formal, and meaningful—and yet all 
delightfully domestic and friendly. 

After that, their Lordships argued 
considerably about Ireland once more, 
and the Ireland Bill, with an agreed 
amendment on the problems raised by 
Lord Simon, was passed. 

The Commons were hearing a state- 
ment (which, in the nature of things, 
could not convey much information) 
about the strike of North-Eastern 
railwaymen, which had been extended 
that morning by a “go-slow”’ strike by 
other railwaymen. Mr. Isaacs was 
cheered as he expressed the hope that 
everything would be all right in the end. 

The day’s business was divided 
between the discussion of super- 
annuation and free legal aid. Members 
took all this with courage, knowing 
that the Whitsun recess fast ap- 
proached. But, truth to tell, it was not 
a very exciting day. 
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Isotope 


(“Any one of a number of atomic species 

differing in atomic weight, but having 

the same number of nuclear electrical 
charges.”) 


F Fortune on me chance to 
smile, 
I cherish one ambition— 
To build my own Atomic Pile 
And practise Nuclear Fission. 
My dream would then come true, 
I hope: 
To wit, to have an Isotope. 


The splitting of the molecule 
I positively dote on, 
And like a boy just out of school 
Chase each revolving Proton: | 
Until, with my electroscope, 
I isolate an Isotope. 


So get me some Uranium; 
Let nothing be retarded; 
While dynamos rotate and hum 
Let Neutrons be bombarded; 
And in the Gamma rays, I’ll grope 
Till I have found an Isotope. 














Extracts from the New Oxford Guide 


On Changing the Syllabus 


HIS is an aspect of Oxford life 

which the tourist should try not 

to miss, though as it is a periodic 
fever, similar to but without the 
seasonal regularity of spring cleaning, 
he may not be able to time his visit so 
as to coincide with an attack of it. 
Should he be so unfortunate, a study of 
the present chapter ‘will do much to 
fill the gap. 

When the attack sets in the Faculty 
concerned will be found to divide itself 
at once into four parties: 

The Young Idealists. 

The Die-Hards. 

The Enlightened Liberals. 

A small minority of the Men who 
Couldn’t Care Less. 

Good specimens of all these parties 
can be seen any day walking along the 
High or crossing the Radcliffe Square, 
. and a study of the following notes 
should enable the tourist to identify 
them at a glance. 

The Young Idealists may be recog- 
nized by the brightly coloured scarves 
which they wore as undergraduates, 
and still wear. A certain ruffled aspect 


of the hair will also be observed in 
them. They always wish to introduce 
into the syllabus for special study 
a book which has appeared within 
recent years, probably in the very 
year in which the debate takes 
place. This shows how little they 
know about it. 

The Die-Hards are some few years 
older. They have abandoned their 
scarves, and even sometimes look 
businesslike in dark suits. They hurry 
along with a worried yet purposeful air 
and are the men who have to cope 
when undergraduates throw bedroom 
crockery out of windows at midnight 
or misapply red paint. They, as their 
name implies, wish to retain the 
status quo. They have their reasons. 

The Enlightened Liberals are older 
men, with slower walks, and much more 
untidy clothing. They have handed 


over some distasteful jobs to the Die- 
Hards, but they have not entirely 
shaken off the cares of office. They 
are in favour of*change; enlightened 
change to the book that used to be 
prescribed before. 





“The trouble with the modern army is that all the 


soldiers look alike.’ 
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* The Men who Couldn’t Care Less are 
very, very old. 

The tourist, however thorough a 
student of human nature, will never 
get these parties straight without the 
assistance of the New Oxford Guide. 
Yet it is all so simple. 

The Young Idealists, though they 
are aware that they can _ lecture 
brilliantly on any subject and are 
about to become the most outstanding 
lecturers of the year, have not. yet 
written the lectures. 

The Die-Hards, who have been in 
the place long enough to have been 
forced to teach the set book, have a 
set of lectures on it and, uncertain of 
their ability to survive change, propose 
to cling to it. 

The Enlightened Liberals have lived 
long enough to have experienced 
change, and have survived it: they 
have two sets of lectures, one on the 
present set book and one on the book 
before. They are therefore liberal 
enough to believe that enlightened 
change has no terrors for them. 

The Men who Couldn’t Care Less are, 
as we have gaid, very, very old. They 
have been so long in Oxford that 
innumerable changes have passed over 
their heads, and behind them lie 
innumerable sets of lectures. They 
know that, owing to the influence of 
the Enlightened Liberals, a powerful 
party, no change will carry them back 
beyond the set book before the present 
one; never will the revolving years 
bring back whichever set of lectures 
they regard as their favourite child and 
secretly long to repeat. They are, it 
has been said, asmall minority. This is 
because nine out of ten of them—and 
they rarely number as many as ten— 
have lost most of their earlier lecture 
notes. This brings them automatic- 
ally into the party of the Enlightened 
Liberals or of the Die-Hards, depend- 
ing on the extent of their loss. In 
practice, therefore, They Do Not Count. 

The tourist may ask what happens. 
The N.O.G. has no difficulty in answer- 
ing him. What happens is that a book 
which no one had ever thought of is 
suddenly .found by the indignant 
members of all parties to have made 
its way into the syllabus. The reason 
for this result, which the tourist may 
at first find surprising, is that, though 
the parties are active when they meet 
in Common Rooms or on ordinary 
social occasions, they rarely remember 
to attend the meetings at which the 
fate of the syllabus is decided. If they 
do they often fall asleep, so worn out 
are they by their previous activity. 
This is the opportunity of a non-party 
man with a theory, and statistics show 
that he never fails to take it. 
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At the Play 





The Male Animal (Arts)—Ann Veronica (PICCADILLY) 


HE author of “The Night the Bed 
Fell on Father” was hardly likely 
to let a play stand still, but even his 
most ardent fans may not have been 
quite prepared for the din which 


which persuades him that he shares 
the prevailing lunacy. 

The incidents in this stupendous 
mess are chosen with inspiration, and 
out of it all there comes a beautiful 





(The Male Animal 


Un-American Activities 


Joe Ferguson—Mr. Hue McDermott; Professor Tommy Turner—Mr. ARTHUR HILL; 
Ellen Turner—Miss BarBaRA Ketty; Michael Barnes—Mr. Guy Kinestey Poynter 


rethurberates round the Arts Theatre 
during a performance of The Male 
Animal. This shrewdly idiotic comedy, 
in which Mr. THuRBER shares his pen 
with Mr. Exxuiotr NuGENT, is an 
uncommonly successful blend of the 
boisterous with the tenderly ironic. It 
crackles with good lines, and its fertile 
nonsense and the smart pace at which 
it moves do not obscure a deeper, more 
compassionate approach to the failings 
of humanity in general. 

The scene is a university in the 
Middle West, ravaged by an anti-Red 
crusade and mainly existing, it seems, 
for football. No place, anyway, for 
Tommy Turner, a weedy professor who 
cares for neither, but is overwhelmed 
by both of them at once. His innocent 
intention of improving his students’ 
English by reading them Vanzetti’s 
last letter brings down the fatuous 
wrath of the Trustees on the very day 
of the Big Game, when even the 
Turner house is full of muscular young 
men planning to annihilate the enemy. 
One of these turns out to be an early 
flame of Tommy’s wife, and so finds 
himself, Tommy’s marriage becoming 
involved in the shambles, cast for the 
role of reluctant co-respondent. To 
the intolerable burdens placed on the 
sweet nature of this engaging hearty 
over the next few days is added the 
mystery of an evaporating coffee cup 


understanding of the plight of a 
visionary battling hopelessly with un- 
thinking common sense. Mr. Roy 
Ricn’s production is marked by the 
happiest timing and is excellent except 
that the shouting, which is admittedly 
part of the game, is overdone. The 
acting is of a kind to light up brightly 
the play’s sharp contrasts of character. 
Mr. Artaur HiL’s Tommy is masterly 
and so is Mr. Hugh McDermort’s 
kindly footballer, while Miss BarBARA 
Kewiy, Mr. Newton Buick, Mr. Jon 
FARRELL and several others contribute 
generously. As soon as The Male 
Animal moves to a public stage, which 
I am sure it soon will, it may rely on 
appearing in our recommended list. 
And thurber than that we cannot go. 


I had better confess [ have not read 
Ann Veronica, and that therefore my 
feeling that Mr. Ronatp Gow in his 
new play of this name has captured 
a good deal of what I take to be the 
flavour of H. G. Wells’s novel is no 
more than a guess. Certainly the 
rebellion of an Edwardian girl of spirit 
against whaleboned conservatism comes 
through strongly, and in Miss WENDY 
HILvER has been found a very effective 
exponent of her frustration and of its 
final appeasement in marriage. Miss 
HixEr, who has everything needed for 
Ann, keeps us staunchly on her side. 
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As a play, however, this is too 
ramblingly episodic altogether. It tries 
to show us too many of the curiosities 
of life in 1909, and it does so in the 
manner of a film, not without in- 
genuity on the part of the producer, 
Mr. Peter ASHMORE, but also not 
without lowering the tension to danger 
level. A revolving stage is always a 
dangerous toy, to be used with dis- 
cretion, and though there is much to 
be said for the good old method of 
changing scenery in view of the 
audience, absurdity creeps in with the 
mechanical. Ann’s papa, for instance, 
solemnly at work in his study as it 
bowls towards us, is so much a creature 
of a merry-go-round that only a 
calliope seems wanting—and some of 
the covering music is a bit fair-like. 

I thought the acting patchy. Mr. 
Rospert Harris is perfectly cast as 
the grave, high-principled scientist 
whom Ann eventually marries, Miss 
CHRISTINE SILVER gives a touching 
sketch of a courageous old spinster, 
and whether dressed as a lettuce or not 
Miss ALExIs FRANCE buzzes deliciously 
as a feminist; but for Mr. Cyrin 
RircHarD to burlesque Manning, the 
golden-hearted ninny, as something 
out of Wilde sorely strains sincerity. 

Eric Keown 
Recommended 

Tue Lapy’s Not ror Burninc—Globe— 
Witty comedy by a poet. 

Tue Beaux’ StrataceEmM—Phenix—Late 
Restoration brilliance. 

THe FooursH GENTLEWoMAN—Duchess 
—Sybil Thorndike effervescing notably. 

TRAVELLER’S Joy — Criterion — Yvonne 
Arnaud penniless abroad. 

BELINDA Farr—Saville—Marlborough’s 
licentious soldiery in British musical. 

*Saootina StTar—Playhouse— Neat 


comedy of professional football. 
(*Suitable for young people) 





{Ann Veronica 


Emancipation 


Ann Veronica Stanley— 
Miss WeNpy HILLER 
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Devaluation 


HERE is nothing quite like a 

chat with one’s bank manager 

for restoring one’s faith in the 
implacability of bank managers. 

The cashier opened a drawer and 


The bank manager sat down and 
waved me to the chair on the opposite 
side of the narrow table. 

“As I was saying,” I said, “I’ve just 
been paying a number of largish 
cheques into my ‘A’ account and...” 

“T’m terribly, terribly busy,” he 
snapped. 
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said. “I should say, off-hand, that 
devaluation is the act of reducing 
the official exchange rate of a national 
currency.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, tearing carefully 
round a blue-black stain on the 
blotter. ‘And what does that mean?” 

“It means that stérling would be 


bent low into it to consult 
some document. Since he 
had my cheque in his 
hand I could only suppose 
that he was comparing 
my scribbled order to 
“Pay Self . . . £5 (five 
pounds),” with my old 
specimen signature. Still, 
he is a new man, this 
cashier—certainly _ post- 
war. 

When I spoke he looked 
up rather anxiously. I 
saw at once that his sus- 
picions had been aroused, 
that he thought my inter- 
ruption a last-minute 
attempt to divert his 
attention from the exam- 
ination of the cheque. 
His brows furrowed 
deeply as he replied. 

“Just one second, sir,” 
he said. 

He shut the drawer and 
turned to me again. 

“Well, sir, I’m _ not 
quite sure whether the 
manager's available just 
now. If you’d care to tell 
me the nature of your 
business with him, I’ll 
find out.” 

“It’s an academic 
matter of supreme im- 
portance,” I said. 

The cashier counted 
out two old pound notes 
and pushed them under 
the grille. I counted 
them too. 

“Will you initial the 
alterations, please,” he 
said. “I’m afraid two’s 
the limit.” He grinned. 

A few minutes later I 
was ushered into a small 
cubicle furnished with a 








THE FESTIVALS 


The following note of some of the more important of the 
Festivals of music, drama and art arranged for this summer 
may be of interest to readers: 


June 10th—19th. Festival of Music and the Arts, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk 
The English Opera Group presents The Rape of Lucretia, 
Albert Herring, and Benjamin Britten’s new entertainment 
for. children, Let’s Make an Opera! The Cambridge 
University Madrigal Society. Festival Dance. Exhibitions 
of Gainsborough’s drawings, Suffolk China and Ship Models. 


June 25th—July 2nd. Canterbury Festival of Music 
and Drama 


June 27th—July 10th. Cheltenham Festival of British 
Contemporary Music 
Hallé Orchestra, English Opera Group. Festival Ball. 
Critics’ Forum. 


July 30th—August 14th. Cambridge Summer Festival 
of Music and Drama 
Madrigals. Sacred music in King’s College Chapel. 
Purcell’s King Arthur. The Marlowe Society in T'welfth 
Night. Song recital by Elisabeth Schumann. 


August Ist—6th. Royal Welsh National Eisteddfod, 
Dolgelley 


August 8th—September 3rd. Malvern Drama Festival 

First production in this country of Shaw’s Buoyant 
Billions. Also The Apple Cart, and three new plays by 
other authors. 


August 21st—September 11th. Edinburgh Festival 


Berlin Philharmonic, Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, 
Orchestre du Conservatoire (Paris), Pro Musica Antiqua 
(Brussels). Glyndebourne Opera. Les Ballets des Champs 
Elysées. Drama—The Cocktail Party, by T. 8. Eliot, and 
Coast of Illyria, by Dorothy Parker and Ross Evans; The 
Diisseldorf Theatre presents Goethe’s Faust. 


September 4th—9th. Three Choirs’ Festival, Hereford 








cheaper to the foreigner. 
He’d have to pay fewer 
dollars, say, for British 
goods; whereas we should 
have to pay more pounds 
for our imports.” 

“Oh!” I said. 

“It would mean that 
we should be able to 
export more and import 
less. There’d be hard 
times at home, naturally, 
but our financial position 
would gradually improve.” 

“How would it affect 
the banks ?”’ I said, rolling 
the blue-black paper into 
a pellet. 

The manager’s lips 
tightened. 

“How do you mean— 
the banks?” he said. 

“T mean wouldn’t this 
enforced austerity and 
high rate of exports mean 
an influx of gold?” 

“Not an influx exactly,” 
he said. “There might— 


_ yes, there might event- 


ually be a trickle.” 

“And wouldn't this 
trickle find its way in- 
evitably to the banks?” 

“It might: it might,” 
he said, stretching the 
skin taut over his cheek- 
bones. 

“And wouldn’t this 
additional reserve—stop 
me at once if I am mis- 
taken—form the basis of 
an extra issue of credit, 
so that...” 

The manager stood up 
and opened the door. 

“Tt might, sir,” he said, 
“but only in the most ex- 
ceptional cases. And now, 
if you’ll excuse me...” 


leather-topped table and two stained 
Windsor chairs. As the manager 
entered from the other door I extended 
my hand. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said. “I’m 
terribly busy this morning, so I’d be 
grateful if you’d cut .. .” 

“Don’t worry,” I said. “I just 
happened to be paying a few large 
cheques into my account and I thought 
you might be able to help me with a 
bit of advice.” 


“Well, I wondered if you—as a 
financial wizard and so on—could give 
me the low-down on this devaluation 
scare.” 

* Devaluation?” 


“Yes, it’s been in the papers quite 


a lot, lately. I’m just curious.” 

He seemed relieved, and the brutally 
hard lines of his lean jaws softened a 
little as my careful compliment struck 
home. 

“It’s not at all easy to explain,” he 
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I excused him. 
BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


° °o 


June Waking 


HE cuckoo tells his own cool- 
hearted peace, 
The pleasantness of newly-risen sun, 
His occupation in the lonely trees, 
How well, how well his morning has 


begun. F.C. C. 








= 
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Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Sir Osbert Sitwell Continues 


WHEN the First War ended, Mr. Osbert Sitwell, as he 
then was, having survived the perils of a military hospital 
where “even the corpses were called at four in the morning,” 
went to recuperate at Biarritz, and there, on learning that 
he had at last been demobilized, he packed his uniform, his 
Guards hat and his great-coat into a hamper and launched 
them on the Gulf of Gascony. It was a characteristic 
gesture, and by a man who had earned in the trenches the 
right to make it, but it was also the kind of thing which 
brought on the Sitwells the highly critical publicity they 
were so much to resent in the years that immediately 
followed. 

Laughter in the Next Room, the fourth instalment of 
Sir Osbert’s five-volume autobiography, Left Hand, Right 
Hand ! concludes his personal narrative, his plan being to 
devote the final volume to studies of certain people as he 
has seen them. It begins with the First War and takes 
the reader as far as the Second, but most of it is concerned 
with the ’twenties, during which the author established 
himself as a writer and was active in society, in politics 
and in the encouragement of other young men of promise. 

As the reflection of the end of a period, when some of the 
grace of Edwardian England still remained, and the arts 
blazed up again after their lean years, it is a book of rare 
quality, bearing the imprint of a large, perceptive mind, 
and likely, with the rest of the work, to be regarded as a 
classic of our time. Sir Osbert’s control of English is 
superb. The strength of his writing, the delicacy of its 
adjustments and its power of evocation are remarkable, 
and often magnificent. At the same time his style occasion- 
ally irritates by too self-conscious a perfection. He is our 
greatest living practitioner of the long, involved sentence 
that distributes its load with beautiful flexibility over the 
best part of a page, but although their strains and stresses 
are as nicely calculated as those of the Forth Bridge, such 
triumphs of verbal engineering can be rather overwhelming. 
At times, too, he becomes a little pontifical, especially in 
the discussion of politics. (He contested Scarborough 
unsuccessfully as a Liberal, and played a part curious for 
a poet in unofficial negotiations at Wimborne House to 
end the General Strike.) Here he is apt to incline to the 
attractively simple doctrine that public men are fools, 
while his personal hatred of herd-movements leads him, 
an individualist by birth and upbringing, to wholesale 
condemnation of the latest phases of democracy. 

Nevertheless this is an immensely interesting and enter- 
taining book, a wonderful record of the pains and pleasures 
of a singular artist, and rich in memorable descriptions 
of men and scenes. Sir Osbert’s father dominates it, as 
he did his children, in whose lives he constantly played the 
demon king of pantomime, thwarting them at every turn. 
To this gifted and tireless eccentric the details of the Black 
Death, his favourite hobby-horse, were far more real than 
anything going on around him. “Edith,” he once remarked, 
““made.a great mistake by not going in for lawn tennis,” 
and when he proposed to give a party solely for painters 
his son was startled to note that every guest on the list 
was dead. During the First War he wrote to his son 
Sacheverell’s housemaster at Eton announcing that in 
future he would pay the fees in pigs and potatoes, which 
he was then feverishly producing by the most enlightened 
methods of medieval husbandry. 

Frequently he cut off his sons’ allowances, yet he poured 
out large sums on fantastic alterations to the family house 


in Derbyshire and to his huge Italian castle. On one 
occasion, after six plasterers had been working on a room 
for a fortnight, he asked the author if he noticed any 
change, and on receiving the reply “No, none,” he said 
delightedly “Good, that’s just what I’ve been aiming at.” 
At Renishaw he kept seven studies, with desks to permit 
of his writing while lying down, and once he approached 
Gordon Selfridge personally with a synthetic egg which 
he believed would do much to transform the unsatisfactory 
lives of explorers. When guests were staying it was his 
habit to appear, dinner being over, in full evening-dress, 
and then to make the following pronouncement: “I must 
ask anyone entering the house never to contradict me or 
differ from me in any way, as it interferes with the 
functioning of the gastric juices and prevents my sleeping 
at night.” Such a parent was more amusing to others than 
to his own children, and jt was not surprising that his sons, 
to get peace for their work, were obliged to invent a steam 
yacht in which, with the help of notepaper headed “S.Y. 
Rover,” they could pretend to be cruising round Europe. 
Sir Osbert’s minor portraits—for instance, those of the 
north-country charwoman whose strange ambition to 
display her music-hall imitations before Mr. Asquith he 
contrived to gratify, and of the extraordinary butler, 
Henry Moat, who drifted in and out of the Sitwells’ service 
and used, after reading Moby Dick, to refer to his master 
as the Great White Whale—are equally good, and show an 
affectionate appreciation of the oddities of character. 
Indeed, the whole book has a humanity unusual in so 
witty and sharply discerning a mind. Eric KEown 





Hollowerd 


“We must apologize for a break in the weather.” 
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“I suppose you can’t remember what the 
consistency of thick cream was?” 


Historian’s Progress 


Dr. Trevelyan’s An Autobiography and Other Essays is 
an enjoyable miscellany of personal recollection and 
historical comment. His fifty-page account of his life as an 
historian is perfectly done but distressingly short; it whets 
the appetite for a full-length autobiography. Dr. Trevelyan 
is a modest man who knows exactly what he can and 
cannot do. He is not a technical scholar, though his 
“Reign of Queen Anne” is based on a good deal of solid 
research, nor is he an original thinker; he rarely reveals a 
new pattern in the past. Some of the casual generalizations 
in these Essays, especially in his Romanes Lecture on 
“The Two-Party System in English Political History,” 
show how much we have lost by this deliberate sacrifice of 
depth to width of learning. He is primarily a writer on 
history, who makes the past vivid and interesting by 
admirable narrative and skilful selection of picturesque 
detail. At atime when the fashion in history was becoming 
frigidly scientific, he fought, in the tradition of Macaulay 
and Carlyle, to keep history a province of humane letters, 
and for a generation the Common Reader has benefited 
from his propaganda and example. R. G. G. P. 


“All Roads Lead to. . .” 


The story of the growth of communications, and of the 
interchange, not only of material trade, but of thought 
and ideas consequent upon it, may in a sense be justly 
claimed to be the story of the development of civilization. 
Miss Madge Jenison, who calls her book on the subject 
simply Roads, starts out upon her ambitious task with an 
immense gusto and a wealth of curious and out-of-the-way 
information which make her pages colourful and suggestive 
reading. Her account of the camel routes of the East is 
particularly vivid in its detail, and there is the authentic 
ring in her description of a Babylonian merchant’s journey 
across the Arabian Desert and by the passes of the Hima- 
layas to Serica, the land of silk. Miss Jenison’s roads lead to 
their proverbial destination. But—rather disappointingly 
—they stop there, after a digression into Roman history 
which appears to have very little connection with her main 
subject. Of the roads of the Middle Ages, surely the most 
exciting and significant period in the story of the world’s 
highways, she has nothing to say; nothing of the scholars, 
minstrels and preachers who travelled upon them and did 
so much to stimulate the thought and art of the Renascence, 
and of the great fairs which bulked so large in the life of 
the period. Nor has she anything to tell of the great 
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roadmakers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, whose 
achievements, of which the Burma Road is one example 
that comes readily to mind, are as full of the true stuff of 
romance as those of any of their predecessors. _C. F. S. 


“Lost on the Path of the Chameleon” 


The life of W. B. Yeats, retold with scholarly solicitude 
and a wealth of intimate detail by Professor A. Norman 
Jeffares, closes with the contention that Yeats made himself 
a great poet. It is, however, the endless scrapping, 
re-fusing and recasting of metal less aureate than a some- 
what similar vein of Shelley’s, whose wastage most 
impresses one here. Yeats himself saw the aristocrat, 
the poet and the peasant as a cultural trinity; and 
indeed Ireland got precisely what she lacked—and what 
poets with a place in society exist to supply—inspiration 
from Yeats and mockery from Synge. In Yeats the 
strains within and without seldom seem to have functioned 
architecturally. His philandering with the occult bedevilled 
his life and his work; and although he foretold that “if the 
present intellectual movement failed,” Ireland would 
become ‘“‘a little greasy huxtering nation groping for half- 
pence in a greasy till by the light of a holy candle,” he 
lavished himself on esoteric experiments. Ironically, but 
justly, it was through the provincial Yeats that the Irish 
Literary Theatre acquired its world-wide prestige; and 
infelicitous redrafts of his early verse prove that neither 
Yeats nor his professional critics saw where his true 
bent lay. H. P. E. 





- The Arts Organized 


Fortunately the study by Professor B. Ifor Evans 
and Miss Mary Glasgow of recent developments in The Arts 
in England has a theme sufficiently absorbing to offset lapses 
into Stationery Office style, though (like all cultural reports) 
it is a book to slip into the brief-case rather than the holiday 
bag. The transfer of the patronage of the arts from enlight- 
ened individuals to the State has been largely brought about 
by crippling taxation; and the Arts Council, with State 
resources, has now to provide what previously has been 
supplied by such patrons of taste and wealth as Courtauld, 
Christie and Barry Jackson. The authors describe the 
work of C.E.M.A., formed early in the war, with its touring 
companies and concert parties adapting themselves to 
novel conditions and resolved to give “the Best for the 
Most,” and its establishment a few years ago as the Arts 
Council of Great Britain. The value of this body’s support 
of activities in opera, drama, ballet, music and the 
visual arts throughout the country is now well known; 
and a modest account of its achievements is given here. 
Private enterprise of course happily continues unaided in 
these spheres, and there is a generous word for various 
societies and private galleries. Here, then, is the first 
survey of an important experiment, lucid if not very 
gripping in exposition, which deserves to be read by a 
wider public than the interested parties. N. A. D. W. 


Smoky Fury 


World Without Visa is not holiday reading. Jean 
Malaquais has staged a detonation in hell—France under 
Nazi occupation—and only isolated shreds of cross-swirling 
human histories can be distinguished in the turbulence he 
has produced of atomized incident and emotion. These 
fractions of life and death, love, hate, beauty, courage 
and mere dirt are all alike violently coloured, pungent and 
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ceaselessly in movement, and while every kind of nationality, 
tongue and ideology, in concentration camp or money 
racket or escape queue or police squad, is here represented, 
they have nothing in common except their abrupt removal 
from the ways of peaceful existence. Such a pother of 
realism, brilliantly translated sometimes into a stately 
historic diction but more often into snappy Coney Island, 
defeats any purpose other than impression through sheer 
superabundance of excitement in misery. A round-up of 
Jews in Marseilles, with its attendant wretched commotion, 
is detailed as a concrete example of the manners of the 
period, but this is only one of innumerable complexities, 
for at every page one is presented with a fresh cast and a 
new adventure, nor does the end of the recital suggest any 
termination to the violence of eruption. 0. 0. P. 


Irish Tragedy 


“There have been so many nights of darkness and despair 
lately, even in the middle of the day! But we can still 
turn them to good; it isn’t too late.” Those are the key- 
words of Redemption and the explanation of its title. To 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, who read the book before its 
publication, it gave the same thrill as he had once got from 
Dostoievsky; and Mr. Francis Stuart, by virtue of his 
vision and his art, has, like the great Russian, succeeded 
in endowing a story of physical and moral violence with a 
spiritual intensity and meaning. The scene of it is a 
provincial Irish town, set against the sombre and dreadful 
background of the beleagured German city where Ezra 
Arrigho learned his desperate nihilism; and, in atmosphere 
and in character, it could hardly be more Irish. But it 
reaches also to the universals. It’ is a book which will 
linger in the memory alike for that spiritual quality, for 
the beauty of the writing, and for the vivid reality of the 
people in it; whose actions, however outrageous, have the 
justification of inevitability. F. B. 


A. A. M. 


Many readers of Punch must remember contributions by 
Mr. A. A. Milne which gleamed in these pages with some- 
thing that seemed the authentic gold of youth; his latest, 
book, a collection of short stories, Birthday Party, shows but 
little of the gold and is less characteristic than might have 
been expected. It contains fifteen tales, one and all very 
readable, their subjects ranging from murder to mere 
misunderstanding, from the history of a film star who was 
dragged into fame by a helpful golden Labrador, to a tale 
of a war-bereaved father which, almost feminine in the 
frankness of its sentiment, will give the reader the only 
pang that this pleasant, lightly-written book can impart. 
A diary by Shakespeare explaining how he came to write 
Bacon’s essays, a re-reading of King David’s character 
which makes the Psalmist appear as a singularly unpleasant 
and dishonest person, a capital sketch of Hannibal and 
his A.D.C., all add to the light and shade of a volume of 
excellent entertainment. These stories do not dim each 
other as so often happens when the honour of collection is 
thrust upon work in this medium. B. E. S. 


Algerian Snapshots 
Algiers viewed with the inevitable detachment of a 
foreign visitor (vis-a-vis a British officer ealled Edward 
Langland who is left behind in the city after the war) is 


the theme of Norman Lewis’s Samara. The observations 
are sharp and to the point; the writing is smooth, and the 
scenes, though familiar enough to any casual visitor, are 
evoked with conviction; perhaps the most vivid character 
in the book is Madame Fortuna—an ambitious, rather 
stagey manipulator of male affairs who has a fondness for 
champagne and political dinner-parties—and the best 
moments of tension, which make exciting reading, are 
events such as the Senegalese uprising which ends in the 
gratituous deaths of numerous Arabs, or the verbal snap- 
shots of the underworld at “Charlesville.” The palm-trees 
are here, so is the terrible heat, so too are the familiar faces 
and activities of the inhabitants, and beyond is the wild 
sweep of the desert; but all in all this does not make a 
novel of the quality of, say, “ L’ Etranger,” by Camus, which 
showed a North African city from within. With Samara, 
which belongs more to the genre of the travel-book, the 
reader is left outside (as, for instance, one would be in a 
cinema), visually in contact with Algiers, but emotionally 
in some quite different region. R. K. 


Books Reviewed Above 


Laughter in the Next Room. Sir Osbert Sitwell. 

An Autobiography and Other Essays. 
(Longmans, 12/6) 

Roads. Madge Jenison. (W. H. Allen, 12/6) 

W. B. Yeats. A. Norman Jeffares. (Routledge, 21/-) 

The Arts in England. B. Ifor Evans and Mary Glasgow. 
(Falcon Press, 9/6) 

World Without Visa. Jean Malaquais. (Gollancz, 12/6) 

Redemption. Francis Stuart. (Gollancz, 9/-) 

Birthday Party. A. A. Milne. (Methuen, 8/6) 

Samara. Norman Lewis. (Cape, 9/-) 


Other Recommended Books 


Katherine Dunham: Her Dancers, Singers, Musicians. Edited 
with an introduction by Richard Buckle. (Ballet Publications, 
20/-) Hundreds of striking action photographs, most by Roger 
Wood, of Miss Dunham’s principal dance compositions as they were 
seen here last autumn. Introduction (historical ‘‘ background,” 
discussion of her art) and picture captions in both English and French. 

A Man Called White. Walter White. (Gollancz, 18/-) Auto- 
biography of the famous and respected Negro who, able to “pass” 
as white, has fought all his life for the better treatment of coloured 

ple. Troubling, but profoundly impressive. 

Holidays and Happy Days. Edited and introduced by Oswell 
Blakeston. (Phoenix House, 10/6) Light-hearted symposium of 
accounts of “‘happy holidays,” by ten writers, including John Arlott, 
Robert Herring, Louis Marlow, Stevie Smith. Cheerful and 
stimulating to the fancy. 


(Macmillan, 18/-) 
G. M. Trevelyan. 
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“7 got it through the National Health Service.” 
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E is, I need hardly say, not 
H English. His looks are good. 
His clothes are perfect. So are 

his manners. 

None the less I should have preferred 
it, I think, if my parents had been 
here. 

Not being here when needed is, 
however, a quality of my parents, and 
it was not an unusual happening when, 
on coming back from lunch, I found a 
note from my mother saying that she 
had forgotten to mention that she and 
my father were going out to tea and 
that there might be a young man 
coming in. Somebody who was staying 
with somebody, my mother could not 
remember who. It might of course not 
be this Sunday, but next Sunday. And 
it mightn’t be anybody at all. My 
mother could not remember, but she 
had a feeling that she had asked some- 
body. She had probably written it 
down somewhere and was sure that 
she had put the paper in her bag, but 
she could not find it. I could get the 
chocolate biscuits out, if I liked. 


If you knew my mother you would 
not find this difficult to understand. 

Anyhow it is this Sunday, and at 
four o'clock he arrives. 

He would like tea in the garden, he 
says, above all things. 

What he likes most in England, he 
says, are the lovely old gardens. 

He is travelling. 

He has been in Italy, he has been in 
France, and now he is in England. 

Talking comes naturally to him. 

Tea finished, he hesitates a little and 
then says that he.has a camera. 

He pauses. 

He is evidently about to be gallant 
and to ask if he may take my photo- 
graph. 

This is unexpected and flattery, for 
it has not been apparent that I interest 
him at all. 

I am pleased with my dress, and I 
hope that my hair is all right. 

When he gets home he will show my 
photograph tohis family, [donot doubt. 

Shall I be described as a typical 
English girl? 
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That One is in an Old English Garden 


Yes. He would like, he says, a 
photograph in this beautiful English 
garden. 

I smile ravishingly. 

He opens his camera. , 

“T will show it,” he says, “when I get 
home. I have pictures in Rome,” he 
says, “and in Florence. Also on the 
boulevards. 

“You will find it quite easy,” he says. 
“You just press this. I will stand, I 
think, over here.” 

He presses the camera into my hands. 


° ° 


Progress 


HE lavish Roman government, 
tis said, 
Gave to its people spectacles and 
bread. 
Our welfare State, despising such 
adventures, ; 
Gives to its public spectacles—and 
dentures. 
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The fable 
of the lady and the frog 


A certain Romantic Maiden, who was reckoned 
extremely beautiful in a rather old-fashioned way, once 
found a large Frog in her path, and dropped it a curtsey. 
“ What’s that in aid of?” asked the Frog. “ Aren’t you 
a prince in disguise?” she enquired, nettled. “ No, 
Ma’am,” said he, “ I’m a Frog — in a hurry.” And 
he hopped away, muttering under his breath. 


Even in this age of hard work and few illusions, there are 
people who hope for a magical solution to their problems. 

TI, for their part, are planning in.reased production— 

of intricate precision tubes . . . of special paints and finishes 
. electrical appliances, fittings, cables . . . bicycles and 
bicycle components . . . traffic signs . . . fabricated aluminium 








alloys . . . parts of motor-cars, aircraft, locomotives . . . 
everything in short, which TI make and Britain can sell. 








TUBE INVESTMENTS ETD. 
THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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osition of trust 


The first duty of a tyre is to hold the road whatever 

Y the speed, the surface or the weather—and this is no 
mean responsibility. It calls for the tyre that is made 
with infinite care and a high regard for quality. 
A tyre that will render long and faithful service and 
make your motoring calm, safe and confident. 


SAC $it £e 2 


The Avon India Rubber Company Ltd., 
*é? Melksham, Wilts. Bst. 1885. 











CLEAN BOWLED! 


Four Square is a clean smoke—and a great 
saver. Every pipeful burns cool and sweet to the last 
shred, leaving a clean bow! with no wasteful dottle. 
It pays to smoke Four Square! Six blends—foil- 
wrapped for freshness. 


4/4 oz. 

Cut Cake (Yellow) 
Empire Mixture (Green) 
4/5 oz. 

Matured Virginia (Red) Original Mixture (Blue) 


FOUR SQUARE 


BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 


Ripe Brown (Brown) 
Curlies (Purple) 





“The Manager at 
Lloyds Bank 


will know” 
i; 






" 


’ 
‘ oa 
4) 


For the average man, the occasion to make an important 
financial decision may seldom arise. But when it does, 
the man with an account at Lloyds Bank knows he can 
turn unhesitatingly to his branch manager for any infor- 
mation he may need to give him a clear, objective picture 


of the situation on which he must make a decision. 


Le LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests \2Z 
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Ke Ay 6 
On b h eo, 
n ne a watch... Mie ns 
: i S Soa ecey i 
A wealth of experience is necessary to equate By avpotmrmenr 4 
cost, value and usefulness in such a refined Pe tn tus oaanae vs G , 


piece of machinery as a modern watch, 

Price and*value have been synonymous terms 
with Camerer Cuss since 1788, and for over 
150 years this name has been a guarantee of 
accurate timekeeping and lifelong service, 


Fas 
‘ 
gvasb ar 


The best Swiss watches can also be seen at 
their premises, where the guidance of the expert 
is conscientiously given. 


CAMERER CUSS 


Makers of Good Cocks & Watches since 1788 
NEW OXFORD STREET » LONDON - WC) 


Also 91 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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1.* Soft Rubber Flanges automatically 








% 
adapt themselves to the contours of x4 ; 
every head. Y ! 
2.* Built Up Earpieces. The craftsmanship @ 






*These exclusive features make ‘‘ Submarine Empire" 
the most fortable and most ight swim cap 
obtainable. They prevent water from entering without 
pressing on the ears and without restricting circulation. 
There isno half-dazed, half-deaf feeling when wearing 
@ “Submarine Empire.” 


Lm ret 





of over half a century 
is expressed 
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LAL! 















in Bronnley soap 


kz onnley 


OF LONDON 
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USED, OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
AND RECOMMENDED BY THE 
NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION. 


‘“‘ APOLLO” 
The World’s Most Successful 
Car Polish 
? IF ANY LOCAL DIFFICULTY, PLEASE 


} SEND P.O. FOR POST-PAID PINT 
TIN (A YEAR: § AVERAGE SUPPLY) TO 


APOLLO POLISH WORKS, 
EPSOM RD., LEYTON, E.I0. 


“APOLLO ’”’ is used by the Rootes 
Group and Renault Lid., too. 





, “ar Coker Yous 


BOWERSBURN 
Nolepaper 


Your writing looks its 
best on Bowersburn. 


*“*SANATOGEN ”’ Tonic Wine is an admirable re- NOW ils bei ah Os ek ats, 


storative for it combines the “‘pick-me-up’’ qualities 
of a rich, full-bodied wine with the active tonic 
properties of ‘SANATOGEN ”’ Nerve Tonic Food. 8/- 4/6 


The The word “SANATOGEN "’ is a Registered Trade Mark. BOT. } BOT. 
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Unequalled 


| / 
‘Hair Treaiment | | MOTH MENACE MOUNTS! | | 42# 2"? 


dressed to peepee — soft Are your clothes safe? BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


and shinin 9 
4 When moths approach your wardrobe let them "TRAVIKALM 


creetly perfumed with Otto of 

Roses : Rowland’s Macassar 

Oil, of course. First made in find MOTHAKS there! When they try to creep REGO. TRADE MARK 
— te pA ohne eo into drawers, foil them again with pleasant- GENATOSAN TRAVEL- SICKNESS 
among discerning men and smelling MOTHAKS. Prevent eggs from ever TABLETS 
women ever since. You will being laid, and all your clothes are safe. Hang a 
> MOTHAK on every hanger and put some in every 
drawer. A few shillings invested in MOTHAKS 
will save you many pounds. 8 for 8d. 


find Rowland’s unequalled as é 
Pe hair dressing and tonic. 7 Sah g iv 
f 2 - ba é 
ROWLAND'S| io moths with xe 
MACASSAR OIL . . FROM ALL CHEMISTS 1/6 
the choice of discerning men and women _— 











— Since 1793 











MADE BY THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE LTD., LIVERPOOL, 19. , 
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The new hairstyles are sleek 
and softly waved. 


simple looking, but difficult to achieve. 





essential is professional technique 





and the expert transforming you 





into someone very special 


~ aie 


Lustron—the modern permanent wave— 
heatless, machineless—the latest provision 
of science for your comfort and beauty. 


a tsa skilled pairdresset 





Your dressmaker Good bye 
will be delighted with ‘Packing 


TAISHAN 


~— Apure silk fabric in 
Summer shacies susstable 


for wari weather dresses 
THE REVELATION SUITCASE expands to hold all you need for 
= RASij to SCW = a month’s visit, contracts for a week-end. There’s always 


room in it... for the things you nearly forgot... for 


wonderful to wash things you buy while you’re away. And one suitcase to 


carry instead of two or three makes travelling so much 
easier. The Revelation is light but very strong and its 
workmanship is famous. Yet there’s one for five guineas. 


} Ask your stores or luggage-shop. 
Ch AALCUY REVE LATION THE SUITCASE THAT'S Le 
BW ANY SIZE YOU LIKE! if 


16, Grosvenor Street, London Wal. | soocse snore to mesm ven 


THE SAME CASE PACKED FOR A WEEKEND OR A MONTH 





















aN 


is always welcome 
o 
RETAIL PRICE 32/4 perdottie 
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KERFOOTS 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 





KERFOOT 


From your Chemist 





THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley . Lancashire 
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Those crunchy, golden-brown slices 
of Vita-Weat not only look 

good and taste good— 

they do you good. They're 

packed with the goodness of 

the whole-wheat grain. 


y. 
Peek Frean & Co., Ltd. 


Crispbread Manufacturers 















“* Doesn't it 
lookwonderful 
now, dear?” 


Valay 
brings back 
the new-car 
look to drab 

interiors 


Varay is the interior car cleaner for all 

| neous folk. It will bring up the colour 

ess of carpets, cloth and leather, 

eo back the new-car look into old 

car interiors. You’ll be proud to open the 
door of your Valay-cleaned car. 


At your Garage or Halfords, 4/9 and 8/9 


VALAY 


Cleans LEATHER - ‘REXINE’ 
* CLOTH « CARPETS 
A VALAY {NDUSTRIES PRODUCT 











Raw Ltd 
INTERNATIONAL 


STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 
39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON, W.I 
ano at NEW YORK %& rec: MAYFAIR 0218 

















THE PROBLEM 
Does your dog come to you when called ? 
Does he pull when on the lead? 
Do you take him out, or does he take you ? 
Does he jump up with muddy paws ? 
Can he cross the road with you safely ? 


The Answer 


You can train YOUR DOG to behave 
properly anywhere. We show you 
— and give you individual super- 
vision. 


OUR METHOD IS SIMPLE 
AND IT WORKS 


Write NOW for Prospectus of 
Postal Course for Dog Ownersto: 
NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 
8, Clifford Street, London, W.I. 
OR FILL IN COUPON BELOW 


CANINE DEFENCE G 













Please send me Prospectus giving 
full particulars of Correspondence 
Course for Dog Owners 


BRAD R ABS BEBE 
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t 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


"Eaiie a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
Cigarettes have been made to the same high 
standards as won the approval of that Eminent 
Personage and his friends ; they are rolled of 


the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 





those whose palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/3 


‘Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
“2 a2. tint 9/5 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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( Combines its own 
face lotion * 














Why is an Ingramshave different? The 
rich billowy lather contains an after-shave 
lotion with a before-shave action. Your 
skin is protected against razor - scrape. 
Ingram’s is the cream you’ve been hoping 
for. Cool and smooth. In tubes everywhere. 











For every need in 
garden or estate, 
PEERFLEX Chain 
Link Fencing is ideal. 
Made from non-rusting 
aluminium alloy it is 
attractive, long-lasting 
and non-sagging. Im- 
from makers. Send 
now for illustrated 
leaflet, prices, etc. 








PEERLESS 


he Strongest Fencing lade 


PEERLESS FENCE & PRODUCTS LTD. 


4 Dept. 9, Harefield, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


Telephone: Harefield 2134 
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HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING A 
DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and 
INVALID people who look to us to help them. 





HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for lady aged 52, suffering 
from incurable disease. No longer able to support 
herself and two children. (Case 366.) 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 


Appeal «P,’’ Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.| 











There are 
many a 
imitations A :--:-G 


The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often 1 ’ 
described as “Aertex.” But 
the real Aertex is unique. 
It has never been success- 
















that : 
in a tenth of the time, and those lovely features of 
your garden can look better than ever before. 
So simple, too—just plug into the house mains, 
and guide your TARPENTRIMMER easily along, 
cutting clean through all growths up to 4in. thick. 


L f Well balanced and light enough for either sex to 
24 | oO use. (There are models for operation from 12 v. 


Est: 


373\ WALSALL 


& CO. LTD. 29484 
GLOBE WORKS. WALSALL 


Generators.) 








A PERFECT POLISH 


(Dept. A.), 








—f A | Day’s Work 


@ Yes !—Electric Hedge trimming means just 
tedious clipping and topiary work are done 


car batteries or from TARPEN Portable Electric 


TARPENTRIMMER 


TARPEN ENGINEERING Co. 
ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. 


RATTRAY’S 


Po — 
(OLD_GOWRE) 


TOBACCO 


IN LESS THAN 
AN HOUR 


Old Gowrie is an old- 
fashioned pressed Virginian 
tobacco selected with 
meticulous care and still 
prepared by hand by 
craftsmen who abhor haste 
and detest adulteration. It 
is admirably suited for 
those who accept their 
tobacco as one of the sub- 
stantial pleasures in life. 


British Made 


A customer writes from 
SURBITON— 


ad risers end Bin ioe 
my son, now serving in India, 
ee good tobacco and 
you will be good enough 

m for me 1 lb. of Old 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 


Write for Illustrated Folder. 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Led... 


Price 76/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 19/- 


Tel: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) for sample quarter-Ib, tin, Post Free 








FURNITURE CREAM 











REALISE THE 


HIGHEST PRICES 
AT AUCTION 


Send for current Auction Catalogues, our “Review 
of Prices Realised” and “How Rare Stamps are 
Sold” which will give you full details of our 
India 1854 4 annos with ™ethods of business and terms of sale. 


ee WE ALSO BUY FOR CASH 


INTERNATIONAL STAMP DEALERS AND AUCTIONEERS 


ROBSON LOWE LTD. 
50 PALL MALL - _ LONDON, S.W.I. 


Telephone: Abbey Cables: “Stamps, London.” 
Also at + —- PHILADELPHIA and MELBOURNE ™23 























IN WHICH SQUARE ARE YOU? 





ALI DO YOU HAVE 
1 | alii! aaa PERSONAL DEFECTS? [2 
ARE YOU a “shut-in” personality? 
Are you pagticonpet by marked shyness, 
inability to “ mix” 
Are you a prey to ee worry, weariness 
or depression? 


COULD YOU address a public meeting 
to-night without notes? 
Have you personal courage? 
Can you “create” will-power? 
Are you a good mixer? 








Can you think and talk “ on your feet "? feriority Pee id Be ipaage slightly, from in- 
IS YOUR MENTAL ARE THERE MENTAL 
3] ORGANISATION WEAKNESSES? 4 


DOES YOUR mind wander? 
Do you lack mental energy? 
Do you put off important decisions ? 
Are you overlooked in the race for 
promotion? 
Do you day-dream? 


Do you require a mental tonic? 


RAPIDISM, which has developed in others (a) A cay veh shortness (b) personal goerese, can be 


FIRST-CLASS? 
DO YOU HAVE a 100% perfect pean ? 
Are you always “ mentally alert" 
Can you plan and organise? 
Can you write and talk convincingly ? 
Can you conduct interviews? 



































YOUR — -print for rapid personal success. REE Booklet NO 

lease let me have a copy, wubeet any obligation, of your FREE BOOKLET on RAPIDISM. 
Name 
Address POST THIS 
Post in unsealed envelope, stamped COUPON 
The Principal, THE. RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 300, TUITION NOW 

HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.19, 
or call at 235, Grand Dutitinas, Trafalgar S ‘B W.C.2. ‘ 
1 
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THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 
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On working a 
six-hour month 


Modern methods sometimes make almost incredible savings in 
production time and cost. An example: a well-known firm 
wished to cut a block of steel 51 inches thick to an intricate 
pattern, Estimated time for machining was 300 hours—more 
than a normal working month! By a BOC process— Heavy’ 
Cutting—the job took only six hours. One more instance which 
underlines the extreme importance of BOC processes in Industry 


today. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 
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PRINCE PALATINE (1908) by Persimmon—Lady Lightfoot 
Prince Palatine was bred by Lord Wavertree, and sold privately as a 
yearling for 2,000 guineas. For his purchaser, Mr. Tom Pilkington, he 
won the St. ae ale two Ascot Gold Cups, the Coronation ny 
Eclipse and Fockey Club Stakes. In 1913, he was bought for £45, by 
Mr. F. B. Joel, and later was sold to the U.S.A. He was burned to 
death at Stud, Kentucky, on 13th October, 1924, when his 
stable caught fire. 


This series is presented by the House of Cope as You can 
a tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. —- 
54 years of service to sportsmen, David Cope Ltd. on 
have jealously guarded those traditions. COPES 
May we send you one of our illustrated brochures? 

L 
DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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A Flower Market, Rome. 


Rome, Paris and the Riviera . . . New sights, new sounds, new horizons. 
But the colour and bustle of foreign shops and markets remain the most 
vivid memory of our continental holiday. And the money with which we 
bought those honey sweet oranges, that lovely length of silk and those 
ingenious toys? Well, we took Travellers Cheques issued by Barclays 
Bank. We got them from our local branch, as easily as buying a stamp, 
and we changed them whenever the need for money arose. The Bank 
took care of all the financial technicalities, and left us free to plan the 

erfect holiday. The Manager of your local branch would do the same 
lor you. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
sintaaaan pores tie LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK S.A.I. ROME 
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The filling device of the Leverless Swan 

is unique in the pen world. Just a twist of 
your wrist on the milled top at the 

end of the pen—and your Swan’s brimful ! 


It neither leaks nor floods and is 
always in ready-to-write condition. 


Leverless 30/7 to 55/-. Lever-filling 25/8 to 36/8 (including tax). 
Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 
From all Stationers and Jewellers. 


x2B, MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK ST., LONDON W.1, (Adavinistration only) 
Service Depots &» Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
a 33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2. 
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RIDING ON AIR 


In this air-minded age fine ladies seldom ride on white 
horses. They prefer Paris, Dinard, the Riviera, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Majorca or Corsica, and the 
wise ones ride by Air France. Why? Famous aircraft, 
French food and wine served on board—on the house! 
and something very stylish about the whole service. Ask 
your Travel Agent about services from London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast. 


Return fares to Paris 
London £14.8.0, Birmingh £18 .0.0, Manchester £19.16.0 


Glasgow £25.8.0, Belfast £25.8.0 


>< AIR FRANCE 


52 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 0971 

















St pays to A 


Handy Oil 


OBTAINABLE FROM IRONMONGERS, GARAGES AND STORES 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 










hard-worked 
FEET need 
never hurt 


Fit feet should never hurt, no 

matter how much you walk or stand. 
Make use of the Scholl Foot Comfort 
Service. The pain of tired, aching feet 
is quickly relieved by Scholl methods; 
the cause of weak arches, cramped 
toes, enlarged joints can be corrected 
by light, flexible Scholl arch supports, mm 
Expert advice and foot test is free at Scholl depots throughout the 
country. Foot examination in private cubicles. 
STOP CORNS, and other foot troubles due to shoe 
pressure and friction, with Dr. Scholl's new Super-Soft 
Zino-pads. Wonderful relief immediately these cushioning 
pads protect the tender spot. 1/9d. at chemists, shoe 
dealers, stores and all Scholl depots. 


i Scholl 


Ly Foot Comfort Service 


CALLOUSES =BUNIONS _ « 254 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
WRITE TO DEPT. P3 FOR BOOKLET. & ADDRESS OF NEAREST DEPOT 





CORNS 
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Optical discovery anows 
you to see right through reflected glare 

















—_ AT LAST is a way to cut out summer 
glare without dimming the things you want 
to see. Ordinary sun glasses darken every- HOW POLAROID 
thing you look at. Only with Polaroid Day GLASSES WORK 
Glasses and Sunshields can you see every a. Bright white light from the 
detail and colour. They are comfortable sun strikes a coloured surface. 
to wear and absolutely safe for your eyes. et pe ee Dem off as 
: white glare; others are reflect- 
Ideal for holiday makers, cyclists, fisher- ed to the eye as useful ‘seeing’ 
men, motorists, yachtsmen and many others. rays that show the colour and 
ge * detail of the surface. 
é) c. Ordinary tinted glass dims 
q 9 e y the glare and the useful 
* baad ‘ seeing’ light as well. 
nO In e] i { pé a u es Po i Gg ico q d d. Polaroid Day Glasses and 


Sunshields cut out annoying 


DAY GLASSES & SUNSHIELDS white glare, but let the 


‘seeing’ light pass through 


| : : . ! 
far below freezing-point, | “yaaa | aioe 


21/22 GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.1. Polaroid Day Glasses and Sun+ 








% Regd. Trade Mark Patented in U.8.A., shields from opticians, chemists and 
Great Britain and other countries. leading stores. 


I still enjoyed my pipe of |—- i 
BARNEYS Tobacco... 


And now, ’tis the Arctic that speaks: from one of 
the human “ Guinea Pigs” of the recent Endurance 
and Exposure Trials came this latest tribute: 


814 Squadron, H.M.S. Vengeance, 
clo G.P.O. London. 
To Fohn Sinclair Ltd. March 6/49 


During recent Arctic Trials, I was actively engaged 
on ‘Guinea Pig” Endurance and Exposure Tests. 
Although in temperatures far below freezing-point, I still 
enjoyed my pipe of Barneys. 

Barneys saw much service in Wartime. Even now tn 
the days of Peace, it still serves. The Arctic is yet another 
Theatre in which your Tobacco has been smoked and 
enjoyed. 

In conclusion, you may quote .. . “at least one of the | 
Arctic Guinea Pigs took his Barneys with him.” 

Thanking you for a very fine smoke, 


Yours very truly, ——-——— | 














N B Barneys Testimonies are all friendly admissions, 
e)- purely spontaneous and uninspired. From the four 
corners of the Earth they come in constant stream and proud 
we are to print them. 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS, ERYWHERI 

Two generations of Pipemen have been recommending Barneys 
to other Smokers because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you may 
follow their friendly lead. Smokers abroad can arrange for 5 
regular personal despatches, Ex- Bond and British Duty Free, in 


2 Ib. parcels, to many lands but not, as yet, to all. SWEET i : - DRY ) | 6 


Punchbowle (full) Barn (medium), and 
(309) * Parsons Please (esild). Some Prices 4/34d.0z. 


John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng. 








PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD - KINGSTON - SURREY 
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